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CEC Dates 





Feb. 27, 1961 CEC at American Assn. of School Administrators Regional, San Francisco 

Mar. 13, 1961 CEC at American Assn. of School Administrators Regional, St. Louis 

Mar. 27, 1961 CEC at American Assn. of School Administrators Regional, Philadelphia 1 

April 4-8, 1961 CEC International Convention, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan c 

Nov. 15-18, 1961 CEC Western Fall Regional, Olympic Western Hotel, Seattle 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, 1961 CEC West Central Fall Regional, Commodore Perry Hotel, Austin, Texas 

April 24-28, 1962 CEC International Convention, Deshler Hilton Hotel* and Neil House, Columbus, Ohio ' 

Mar. 31-Apr. 4, 1964 CEC International Convention, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIlinois ] 
*Convention Headquarters ‘ 





Other Dates 














Feb. 23-25 Alexander Graham Bell Assn. for the Deaf, Regional Meeting, The John Tracy Clinic, 
Los Angeles { 
Feb. 25-28 American Assn. of School Administrators Regional (CEC to co-sponsor Feb. 27th meet- ( 
ings), San Francisco : 
Mar. 2-Apr. | 1961 Easter Seal Appeal 1 
Apr. 4-6 National Assn. of State Directors of Special Education, Detroit 
Apr. 21-22 Southeastern Regional Conference, National Association for Retarded Children, Hotel 
Emerson, Baltimore (Apr. 23, Maryland Society for Retarded Children; same location) 1 
{ 
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Dear Colleagues: 


I have enjoyed your letters, and I welcome your 
responses. Thank you for writing to me, and please 
continue. 


Key to the City 


The city fathers and the Tennessee CEC Federa- 
tion officers arranged it. They overwhelmed me with 
honorary citizenship in Nashville and the key to the 
city at the same time. The words that went with the 
ceremony lauded Nashville, and they were very ap- 
propriate, for there are few places as beautiful as 
that city in the great state of Tennessee. 

I’m proud of my key to the city, and grateful to 
the folks who planned the whole affair. I know, of 
course, that they were really honoring the Council 
and what it stands for on the national and inter- 
national scene. 

The real key to the city’s resources is not the one 
I have. In Nashville or anywhere else, the local locks 
yield only to familiar hands. Teachers of exception- 
al children are turning locks and opening doors to 
the handicapped and the gifted in their own com- 
munities all over this land. That’s what I felt when 
the key was put in my hand; that’s why I was proud 
to accept it. 


aa 


“| don’t have time.... 


Two of the best and busiest teachers I know are 
also avid readers of recreational and professional 
books, and they read for information and pleasure. 
They’ve read professional books published in 1960. 
They’ve read most of the books on the fiction and 
non-fiction best seller lists. They take the time be- 
ceuse they know we are part of a world which re- 
quires us to be both liberally and professionally ed- 
ucated if we are to fulfill ourselves by the breadth 
and richness of our contributions to those we teach. 
Like those other two fine teachers, my wish is for 
you to be more aware of what you need than of 
what, at the moment, you think you want. Then you 
will really have time. 


Square Frankfurter 

One of my dear friends gave me the Wentworth 
and Flexner Dictionary of American Slang, for 
Christmas. That’s how I know the term “Ed” in 
slang usage signifies “a square; one who is not 


hip.” 
large, highly spiced, all beef frankfurter.” Here 
(if we need it) is another reason to forgo the ex- 


Another term, “Special,” means “a very 


pression “Special Ed.” I hope you agree that it 
does matter what we call ourselves and our profes- 
sion. 


Voluntary Coordination 


Vincent Fitzpatrick, president, National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children, Edward Johnstone, pres- 
ident, American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
and I began early in December and repeated in 
January what we hope will be a continuing series 
of meetings of the presidents of our three organiza- 
tions. We talked about national legislation, mainly, 
and we were aided by Paul Reed and Gunnar Dyb- 
wad from NARC and Leo Connor from CEC. 

This is one of the steps I have taken to bring CEC 
closer to al! the other organizations whose work on 
the national or local scene relates closely to ours. 
The Executive Committee has encouraged me in 
such meetings. Many of you have done so, too, in 
letters and conversations. I have met and will meet 
with other agency presidents. Coupled with the more 
general sessions of the Inter-agency Committee, and 
always motivated by the high ideals and purposes 
of the agencies themselves, such meetings should be 
most beneficial. 


Freedom to Listen 
We all appreciate the precious privilege of open 

and free communication. However, a hope still to 
find as vigorous a voice as it deserves among us is 
this—that we should meditate upon what God 
wishes for us. 

Cordially, 

Jack W. Birch 





| SUMMER COURSES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION | 


This year's listing of 1961 summer session courses in spe- | 
cial education will be carried in the April issue of EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN. This annual feature appears as a 

| professional service of the Council and its Division on 
Teacher Education. 


If you are in charge of the summer session offerings at 
your college or university for 1961, or if you know of an 
accredited college whose special education courses have 
not been included in listings of previous years, please 
write us in care of CEC-NEA, 1201! Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 











— CEC RESEARCH MONOGRAPHS — 


e Research studies from various areas of exceptionality with 
first two in area of mental retardation. 


e Three or four to be published annually; two issues now 
available at single copy rate ($2) or at reduced rates by 
subscription. 


No. 1 FAMILY CRISIS AND THE RETARDED CHILD 
by Bernard Farber, William Jenne, and Romolo Toigo 


A scientific investigation dealing with the factors involved 
in parents’ decision to institutionalize their child. 


No. 2 PROCEDURES FOR TEACHING TRAINABLE CHILDREN 
by Margaret Hudson 


An exploratory study of teaching techniques as they relate 
to such factors as class size, homogeneity, successful teaching, 
etc. 


Single copy $2. Subscription (Series A, Nos. 1-5) $9. 
Subscription (Series A & B—Nos. 1-10) $16. 
THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 





ATTENTION: CEC CONVENTION GOERS! 


The special convention bulletin giving the latest informa- 
tion on program participants and topics, plus your hotel 
reservation blank, appears in this issue. Please turn to page 
315 for a preview of the CEC DETROIT CONVENTION 
PROGRAM, a synopsis of the special attractions of the area, 
and tne hotel reservation form. It isn't too early to make 
application for leave now, so that you may attend the 39th 
Annual CEC International Convention this April. 


EASTER SEALS 


ida e aera) 





National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 W. Ogden Ave. 
Chicago 12, Ill. 





ANNOUNCING 
A NEW SPECIAL EDUCATION PUBLICATION 


CHILDREN WITH IMPAIRED HEARING 


— by Alice Streng 


Good Hearing, A Community Concern—Hearing Loss, Its Causes and Effects—The Identifica- 
tion of Children With Hearing Impairments—Educational Program—Administration and Super- 
vision—IIlustrative Practices in Selected Communities. 


e First bulletin in a series on the administration of special education 


programs in small school systems 


e A guide for general school administrators, state directors, consultants, 
and teachers concerned with programs for exceptional children in small 


cities, towns, and rural areas. 


© VeRO ce Single copy $2.00 


10 or more copies, 20% 


Sribsbievecniees Discounts 2-9 copies, 10%, 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


To: The Council for Exceptional Children, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Please send me ........ copy(s) of CHILDREN WITH IMPAIRED HEARING 
Bok hoe ole enclosed 

Name 

Address 
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WHEN 


THE TEACHER Researches... 


HE Council for Exceptional Children has long 

been interested in research. Probably the large 
majority of its membership has been concerned 
primarily with learning what research has been done 
and finding out what that research means in terms of 
working directly with and for exceptional children. 
Understandably, only a relatively few in CEC are 
involved in major research, and most of these prob- 
ably are operating in, out of, or in direct connection 
with colleges and universities. There remain, how- 
ever, some teachers and supervisors who seek, in a 
systematic and reasonably objective manner, to satis- 
fy their curiosity about different aspects of their 
work. It is primarily to this group that this state- 
ment is addressed. 

The Research Committee of CEC encourages such 
inquiry in the hope that it will not remain at the 
idle curiosity stage. The Committee believes that 
when a teacher’s curiosity has been stated in a 
researchable manner and when relevant objective 
data have been collected systematically and the 
results summarized, others in CEC may well find 
the results of such study helpful. 

At the request of the CEC Research Committee, 
the authors, serving as a sub-committee, have pre- 
pared the following list of six basic “rules” for class- 
room research, each supported with the rationale 
behind it. We hope that these observations will 
help those who have made, or plan to make studies 
of problems in their classrooms or school systems 
on a scale of lesser dimensions and, understandably, 
in ways somewhat less rigorous than major research. 


e T. ERNEST NEWLAND is professor of education in the 

College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

@ CLYDE J. BAER is director of research for the Kansas City 

(Missouri) Public Schools. 

@ RAPHAEL F. SIMCHES is associate in education of the 

handicapped, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
The three authors served as a special CEC Committee on 

Research Sub-Committee, with Dr. Newland as chairman. 
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T. ERNEST NEWLAND 
CLYDE J. BAER 
RAPHAEL F. SIMCHES 


We recognize that a principal value of such studies 
is either the satisfaction or the further sharpening 
of the curiosity of the persons making them. How- 
ever, other values can accrue. Others, by reading 
reports of such studies, may come more quickly to 
realize that they, too, can study their problems 
objectively. Some of the results can, of themselves, 
be helpful. Perhaps of greater importance, others 
reading about such inquiries can get ideas of ways 
in which they can search out and evaluate ob- 
jective information on their own problems. Such 
reports of less formal studies may stimulate dormant 
curiosity. They can make for professional visi- 
bility, and facilitate communication among those 
having similar interests. 


The Curiosity 


Teacher research, like all research, starts with a 
curiosity about something: Is my teaching method 
“efficient”? Are these learning materials “good”? 
However, being able to answer a question reflecting 
a curiosity about some classroom procedure or 
materials depends primarily on how precisely that 
curiosity is put in question form. At least one-third 
of the problem in any research, be it three-decimal- 
place research or the less rigorous classroom in- 
quiry, consists of stating the problem in researchable 
form. 

Take the question, “Is my teaching method ‘effi- 
cient’?”” What are the elements in the teaching 
method which are being studied? Are these ele- 
ments, or characteristics, peculiar to the method used 
by one teacher (and perhaps a reflection of his or 
her personality) or are they as generally identifiable 
as, say, the Winnetka, or the Dalton method? Is the 
specific element in the method which is being studied 
the fact that oral discussion of a topic is always fol- 
lowed by the pupils’ writing down their summaries 
of the discussion, or a “say-it-write-it-say-it” se- 
quence of behavior, or the use of specific, commer- 
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cial, or locally produced learning materials, or group 
versus individual study procedure, or arithmetic-in- 
the-morning versus arithmetic-in-the-afternoon, or 
written spelling in context versus oral spelling, or 
a totally phonetic approach versus a completely non- 
phonetic approach, or any of a number of others? 

Out of this, then, comes Rule 1: State quite 
specifically the element of the situation on 
which information is being sought. 

But the word “efficient” was used in our illustra- 
tive question. Just what does it mean? The pupils’ 
learning the same amount in less time? The pupil’s 
learning more in the same amount of time? For 
greater immediate recall? Or for greater recall at 
later Or that the concepts 
acquired were “broader” or “deeper,” and just what 
do such words mean? Or that pupils were “hap- 
pier” learning by the method under study? “Hap- 
pier” than what or who? How was “happiness” 
measured? Words like “efficient,” “good,” “happy,” 
“interested,” and the like most commonly imply 


(specified) times? 


comparisons with something less so. Method “A” 
is never “better;” it can only be better than some 
other (specified) method. Or, a child’s rate of read- 
ing at the start of a study is “X” words per minute; 
at the end of, or at other points of time in the period 
of study, it is found to be “Y” words per minute. 
Or absenteeism, or frequency of aggressive or co- 
operative behavior, may be found to be different at 
the end of, or during, the use of Method “A” than 
when that method was not employed. 

Such is the basis for Rule 2: State the specific 
kinds of behavior sampled for the purpose of 
throwing light upon the educational practice 
being evaluated. 


The Information 


ON THE GRouP 


Teachers usually do research on the pupils in 
their classes. Classes differ in constitution with re- 
spect to such characteristics as boy-girl ratio, mental 
age median and scatter, educational achievement 
median and scatter, the experience of the teacher, 
and the like. They differ also in terms of the socio- 
economic and cultural populations from which they 
come, the kind of administrative organization (8-4, 
6-3-3, 6-6, or other) in which they operate, the ad- 
ministrative atmosphere of social promotion or re- 
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tention, the availability of special services, and the 
like. 

Rule 3: then, would be: State quite specifi- 
cally the characteristics of the class in which 
the study was made. 


ON THE PROCEDURE 


Society requires that children go to school in 
order that their behavior can be changed. They 
thereby learn to read, learn to write, learn to behave 
arithmetically, learn to communicate and work with 
others, acquire a vast array of symbols, acquire a 
sense of social and civic responsibility, and so on. 
Teachers observe changes in these various areas 
of behavior. In some areas, their observations are 
sharpened by the use of testing or measuring de- 
vices. If the changes in the children’s behavior are 
being ascertained by observation, the researching 
teacher takes steps to see that these observations are 
as objective as possible—in order to help other 
teachers looking at the same kinds of behavior to 
make observations in precisely the same way. Gen- 
erally, samples of behavior, made by well-planned 
observation or by means of tests, are made before or 
at the beginning of some practice and then later in 
the process. While this pre- and post-sampling of be- 
havior is more common, situations can arise in which 
the major curiosity of the teacher will be focused 
upon the.act of learning itself, in contrast with being 
concerned primarily with the products of learning. 
Observations of such things as the way in which 
children acquire motor skills, or acquire concepts, 
or the specific things they do in relating to other 
children, or the sequence of steps they follow in 
painting or learning music, are of value to the 
teacher whose curiosity is concerned with the learn- 
ing process. If objective tests are used, it must be 
known, or shown, that they measure the behavior 
under consideration. Generally, homemade tests, 
even though they may be objectively scored. have 
limited value in research by teachers since they so 
often are not properly standardized and they tend 
to yield results that are ambiguous. 

In this regard, Rule 4 would be a two-fold one: 
State specifically the ways in which the pupils’ 
behavior was observed or measured. If the 
behavior was observed, describe clearly the 
process employed and show how objective the 
procedure was. If the behavior was measured 
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by standardized tests, give full identifying in- 
formation on them. 


ON THE FINDINGS 


After the teacher’s curiosity has been stated in 
researchable form (The question form probably is 
better for teachers to use than is the more recondite 
null hypothesis.) and the information bearing on 
that question has been collected, there remains the 
job of finding out just what the obtained data mean. 
Above all, teacher research should not be over- 
statisticized. Most research by teachers, being essen- 
tially exploratory in nature, yields data which 
usually are statistically crude. The application of 
involved and advanced statistical treatments to such 
data will not compensate for the necessarily gross 
nature of the data. The teacher no longer is trying 
to convince one of his college professors that he is 
familiar with certain statistical approaches to data; 
he is just seeking some information on a question 
that has been bothering him. Generally, medians 
and ranges of scores will serve his purposes well; 
if anything more involved is needed, he should seek 
technical assistance regarding the kinds of statistical 
analysis which the nature of the data and his curi- 
osity warrant. In the case of purely descriptive 
studies, where the teacher’s concern is with the 
process of individual learning rather than with a 
comparison of products of pupils’ learnings, any 
treatment beyond simple enumeration and descrip- 
tion of things observed would likely be statistically 
superfluous. 

Teachers, as well as all others doing research, need 
to be fully critical of their findings. They must guard 
particularly against the temptation to assume, for 
instance, that if their pupils “do better” under some 
new method or with materials they have introduced, 
the pupils did better because of the new method or 
materials. The possibility would still remain that it 
was not the method or the materials per se which 
accounted for the “better” performance of the 
pupils, but rather the fact of something (or anything) 
new being tried which accounted for the difference. 
Such a fact of newness can be influential not only in 
the pupils’ behavior but also, and perhaps more im- 
portantly, in the attitudes and behavior of the teach- 
ers. Generally, teachers employing new approaches 
tend to do so somewhat more assiduously than when 
they employ old ones. 
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The teacher’s findings, clear-cut though they may 
be, must be regarded as bearing only on his par- 
ticular group as he studies its behavior. Whether 
or not they will be found with respect to other 
groups similarly treated by other teachers will need 
to be demonstrated, even though it may seem quite 
likely to be true. In fact, research by teachers could 
well open up possibilities not yet recognized by the 
major researcher. 

The teacher would do well to recognize the fact 
that failing to find something happen, contrary to 
his hunch, may be every bit as significant and sug- 
gestive as discovering positive findings. Most stud- 
ies raise more questions than they answer. The 
contributions of many studies consist mainly in 
bringing to light how poorly worded were the 
questions originally posed. 

Rule 5 incorporates these points: Report the 
findings (a) only as statistically as the nature 
of the data warrants; (b) carefully as regards 
possible cause and effect relationship; (c) 
with a full sensitivity to the limitations of the 
study; and (d) even though they may have 
turned out differently than expected, 


The Reporting 


Teachers’ descriptions of their research for a 
periodical such as EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN should 
be prepared in terms, also, of Rule 6: Describe 
simply, concisely, and unambiguously what 
aroused your curiosity and how you set about 
trying to answer your question. The following 
suggestions may be helpful to that end. 

Tell briefly how the curiosity about the problem 
originally came about. Usually such curiosity is 
aroused by the treatment of issues in professional 
literature, claims of proponents of methods, claims 
of textbook salesmen and writers, and problems 
arising in one’s own classroom. Usually the prob- 
lem area has a history, both professionally and per- 
sonally. Maybe the problem has arisen within the 
school system; if so, it probably has a professional 
history. Cite references with restraint, being sensi- 
tive both to the (probably) old history of the prob- 
lem and to recent treatments (or ignoring) of it in 
professional literature. 

Keeping in mind the first five rules, describe what 
you did—how you finally stated your problem for 
study, the kind of group with which you worked, 

(Continued on page 336) 
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(First of Series) 





A CONCEPTUAL STRUCTURE FOR 





For the past few years, the National Safety 
Council and the CEC have benefitted through 
the work of a joint committee studying the 
problems of safety education for handi- 


capped children. One proposal of this com- 
mittee called for the publication of a series 
of articles on this important topic. 

We are pleased to introduce, with this 
issue, the first of such a series to be pub- 
lished jointly in SAFETY EDUCATION and 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. Appreciation is 
extended to the members of this joint com- 
mittee, the National Safety Council, and to 
the National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, NEA, for their valuable help in the 
development of this project. 





AFETY is an elusive term in the literature on 
S exceptional children. Although the significance 
of safety precautions in the management, treatment, 
and instruction of handicapped children is obvious, 
published research of the past 15 years fails to 
reflect any specific orientation to the subject. 

The reader in search of references to safety edu- 
cation of the handicapped is. invited to thumb 
through the index of any major college textbook 
on exceptional children. The lack of systematic 
treatment of the subject is almost complete, with 
the exception of an occasional statement included in 
programs of instruction for mentally retarded chil- 
dren. Only in the literature on operational pro- 
grams at state and local levels does special instruc- 
tion in safety emerge. 

Is the hazard of accident to handicapped children 
so unique as to merit special attention? Is this 
problem of such a nature as to require special adap- 
tations in materials, methods, and content of instruc- 
tion? Are programs of safety education for regular 
pupils adequate also for the handicapped? 

This article endeavors to establish that (a) handi- 
capped children do face unique hazards; (b) there 


@ ERNEST P. WILLENBERG is director of special education, 
Los Angeles City Schools, California. 

This article was prepared with the assistance of members 
of the Bureau of Special Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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Safety Education 
of the Handicapped 


ERNEST P. WILLENBERG 


is a relationship between the classification of the 
impairment and the type of hazard confronting 
handicapped children; (c) follow-up procedures 
should be instituted to remedy or alleviate the spe- 
cial problems caused by or associated with the im- 
pairments; (d) safety is a term relative to a condi- 
tion or situation; (e) safe practices are the results 
of the reciprocal action between children’s internal 
and external environments; and (f) an ultimate 
objective of safety education for the handicapped 
is to provide them with better control over activities 
in which they can exercise safe practices. 

Safety education of the handicapped means adap- 
tations in school programs which will teach such 
pupils not to avoid environments because they fear 
the accidents that may occur in them, but to acquire 
habits of living so that underlying causes of most 
or all accidents associated with the handicapped 
can be eliminated. 


Internal-External Environments 


Concepts of safety must be developed in the 
context of external and internal environmental 
conditions under which safe practices are to be 
employed. An ecological approach is indicated in 
the development of a safety concept for the handi- 
capped. As used in biology, the term ecology deals 
with the mutual relations between organisms and 
their environment. Man’s internal environment 
(thoughts, feelings, knowledge, 
values) through development, events, and experi- 
ence makes him a unique organism; those attri- 
butes which contribute to such uniqueness are the 
qualities by which the individual in varying de- 
grees will be able effectively to cope with and relate 
to the external environment outside the organism. 


meanings, and 
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There are influences which cause excessive stress 
on the ability of the organism to work out rela- 
tionships successfully with the external environ- 
ment. Illness is such a stress. In attempting to 
restore well-being, the physician may prescribe 
treatment of the organism as well as treatment of 
the milieu with which the illness is associated. 
Recovery, in one sense, confirms the re-establish- 
ment of the best possible relationship between the 
internal and external environments. 

When safety of the handicapped is considered 
an ecological problem, the various physical and 
mental limitations may impose additional stress 
which must be resolved if the child is to live fully 
and safely. It is the task of the educator to help 
remedy or ameliorate those factors in both the 
internal and external environments so that the 
handicapped child can live in comparative safety 
and without undue fear. Therefore, a comprehen- 
sive safety program for the handicapped may re- 
quire measures affecting both the internal as well 
as external environments of such children. 

Ordinarily the factors of special significance to 
be modified in the internal environment of the 
handicapped child include his (a) general mo- 
bility; (b) use of visual or auditory perception; 
and (c) level of knowledge, kind of attitudes, qual- 
ity of judgment, and use of skills. 

The external environmental measures may in- 
clude: (a) restricting or regulating the child’s 
contact with the external environment in order to 
minimize the number of hazards which he might 
otherwise face; (b) changing or modifying the ex- 
ternal environment so that the child can cope with 
the situations or events which he will encounter; 
(c) providing the handicapped child with essential 
aids and devices or otherwise helping him to 
strengthen his resources to compensate for the 
hazards imposed by his handicap; and (d) train- 
ing him to mediate effectively between the internal 
and external environmental factors. 


Relation of Handicap to Safety Problem 

The significance of an ecological approach to 
safety education for the handicapped can be under- 
stood better by using a taxonomical system which 
will lead one to consider the natural relationships 
between given categories of impairments and the 
problems to be resolved in reconciling factors in 
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the internal and external environments. The tax- 
onomy may be constructed in the form of a grid. 
Those things that may be done to create safer 
conditions for living may be laid out schematically 
on the vertical dimension of the grid; those things 
to be affected by such modifiers may be represented 
on the horizontal plane of the grid. The grid may 
be used to show the relationship between the two 
dimensions with given impairments. The result 
will be a safety education taxonomy for each im- 
pairment with rather specific implications for pro- 
gramming. Subsequent articles in this series will 
examine these specific relationships in greater detail. 


Mentally Retarded 


Safety education for children with intellectual 
impairments becomes an identifiable special educa- 
tion problem when it can be demonstrated that the 
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Figure 1. 
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SMR—Severely Mentally Retarded 
EMR—Educable Mentally Retarded 


requirements for safe living necessitate adaptations 
in method and content of instruction tailored to fit 
the characteristics of such children in becoming 
more knowledgeable, having better attitudes, mak- 
ing sounder judgments, and applying improved 
skills in safer conduct. 

The use of a taxonomy in conceptualizing the 
problems of safety and safety education for the 
mentally retarded is illustrated in Figure 1. It is 
proposed that for educable and severely mentally 
retarded. children the safety education problems 
result in part from their internal environments 
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and must be solved by helping them to improve 
(a) their general mobility, and (b) their knowl- 
edge, attitudes, judgments, and skills. The prob- 
lems and implications are not identical for both 
groups of mentally retarded children and the modi- 
fying measures vary accordingly. In general these 
measures will include some environmental restric- 
tions, particularly for the severely retarded, and 
specific training, application, and retraining pro- 
grams to assure all retarded children optimal free- 
dom of movement with minimal risk to themselves 
and others. 


Health and Orthopedic Impairments 


Children with health or orthopedic impairments 
present problems in safety education unique to 
physical, psychological, and experiential condi- 
tions associated with their handicaps. Figure 2 


Figure 2. Sarety Epucation FoR CHILDREN WITH 
Curonic HEALTH oR ORTHOPEDIC CONDITIONS 
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H & O—Health and Orthopedic 


indicates that, for children who have chronic health 
or orthopedic conditions, many of the relationships 
in safety as well as the safety education problems 
are the same as for children who are mentally 
retarded. But in addition to the similarities, it is 
indicated that general mobility of children with 
health or orthopedic involvements may he improved 
and made safer by certain essential modifications 
in their external environments to accommodate for 
the risks and limitations they will encounter with 
their handicaps. Furthermore, the children may be 
helped to become generally more mobile and to 
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enjoy greater safety for themselves and others if 
provided with essential compensatory aids, such 
as appliances. Corrective surgery may provide the 
necessary structural modifications for better move- 
ment, balance, and leverage. 

Other modifiers of mobility concern the question 
of whether restricted or regulated contact with the 
environment is indicated. For example, such re- 
strictions may apply to children who have cardiac 
ailments. Thereupon, consideration is given to 
mobility as it can be improved through special 
Unlike 


other categories of handicapped children, much 


training, practice, and retraining. most 
attention is directed to special instruction on how 
the orthopedically handicapped child may fall with- 
out injury to himself. He is also taught how to 
move in traffic and to cope safely with obstacles 
on sidewalks and streets. To be sure, such mobility 
often depends in large measure upon specific train- 
ing in the safe use of prosthetic appliances. 

For purposes of clarification it might be well 
to contrast the safety education implications be- 
tween children with intellectual impairments and 
ones with health and orthopedic difficulties in the 
internal factors commonly termed “knowledge, at- 
titudes, judgment, and skills.” Whenever modifi- 
cations of these factors in intellectually impaired 
children require special adaptations in content and 
method ‘of instruction because of the mental limi- 
tation affecting quantitative and qualitative aspects 
of learning, the other group generally has no such 
requirement unless the health or orthopedic prob- 
lem is also complicated by mental retardation. 
Assuming that the physical impairment is not 
otherwise complicated, such children have the same 
“intellectual equipment” as normal children for 
gaining knowledge, shaping attitudes, forming judg- 
ments, and applying skills. In this respect the 
approach to their instruction would be comparable 
lo that applied with normal children. 


The case would be different for intellectually 
retarded youngsters. The hazards in everyday liv- 
ing may be more alike for the intellectually re- 
tarded and normal ability children than for boys 
and girls whose physical limitations preclude their 
exposure to environments in which some of these 
hazards exist. In fact, some hazards experienced 
by children with physical limitations are unique 
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and require specific instruction not applicable to 


other groups. 


Sensory Impairments 


Children with sensory impairments must be 
educated to live safely and fully and to overcome 
the hazards imposed by those conditions in which 
visual or auditory deficits are serious disadvantages. 
For the perceptually handicapped (those with visual 
or auditory limitations), the safety education prob- 
lems may be viewed in juxtaposition in Figure 3. 
Among the visually impaired where the hazards can 
be directly related to the impairment, opportunities 
for solution or amelioration exist in the modifica- 
tion of internal factors. Here the need is to provide 
better mobility and the requisite knowledge, atti- 
tudes, judgments, and skills utilizing all the ex- 
ternal factors enumerated for children with health 


and orthopedic problems. In addition, assuming 


Sarety Epucation For CHILDREN 
Sensory IMPAIRMENTS 


Factors in the 
External Environment 


Figure 3. WITH 


Factors in the Internal Environment 
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Knowledge 
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Mobility tion tion Skills 
External controls— PS PS HH} PS | PS 
restriction in or 
modifications of 
environment B D 
Compensatory aids, HH) PS HH 
devices, or other 
corrective measures B B 
Safety education— PS HH PS HH 
training, applica- 
tion, review and 
practice B D B D 
PS—Partially seeing 
B—Blind 
HH—Hard of Hearing 
D—Deaf 


maximum visual efficiency with correction, oppor- 
tunities for safer living unfold so that the children 
learn to use with increasing effectiveness all the 
auditory cues available to them. The restrictions 
in their contacts with the environment are those 
dictated by the limitations imposed by the impair- 
ment itself. For example, blind persons are refused 
permits to drive because they lack adequate per- 
ceptual equipment to qualify for the privilege of 
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driving. Therefore, “safety behind the wheel” is 
not a real problem with the blind in the sense that 
it is for those who engage in driving. On the other 
hand, blind pedestrians face a definite problem 
which, however, can be alleviated by the use of 
such aids as sound signals, canes, and guide dogs. 

When one considers the unique aspects of safety 
education for the visually handicapped, he is again 
confronted with the configuration which has guided 
the process of his conceptualization of safety edu- 
cation problems and needs for other groups. Here 
one reflects on the impact of the visual impairment 
as it relates to the special program of safety instruc- 
tion by which orientation and mobility skills are 
acquired. Again we note that the impairment cre- 
ates conditions typical of the special environment 
of the visually limited. Above and beyond this 
special environment are those characteristics of 
the impairment which operate to change the proc- 
ess by which essential internal factors can be modi- 
fied. We have already noted such characteristics 
among children impaired in intelligence and among 
those with health and orthopedic problems. Spe- 
cial safety instruction for the visually limited must 
utilize methods which are appropriate to increasing 
knowledge, formulating good attitudes, making 
sound judgments, and consistently applying skills 
of safe behavior. 

The general mobility of visually limited children 
is likely to be somewhat more circumscribed by 
the external environment than would be found in 
follows that 
visual as well as auditory cues must operate to the 


the case of the aura!ly limited. It 


maximum advantage of the partially seeing or blind 
child in his restricted or controlled contact with 
the environment. A case in point is mobility train- 
ing which utilizes sensory equipment to liberalize 
the external controls that apply. 

Though general mobility is not a primary prob- 
lem for the deaf as for the blind, there are unique 
features in the environment of the deaf which make 
safety education even more complicated. These 
features are directly related to the barriers im- 
posed by deafness in the comprehension of lan- 
guage and in understanding the meanings of other 
sounds. Conventional fire alarms, bells, and public 
address systems used to warn pupils are appropriate 
for those. who hear, but are obviously lacking in 
visual cues. It is the task of special education for 
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safety to circumvent such barriers so that the 
aurally limited child will be able to acquire knowl- 
edges and attitudes and to make critical judgments 
and apply skills for safe living. 


Conclusion 


The method employed for the development of a 
conceptual structure for safety education confirms 
and supports the contention that handicapped chil- 
dren as groups face unique hazards which can be 
reduced only by deliberate programs of special 
education. It is apparent that more is needed than 
a theoretical framework and a modus operandi if 
special instruction in safety for the handicapped 
is to have substance. Up to this point we have 
seen how it is possible to apply an ecological sys- 
tem as an approach to some basic problems con- 
cerning a safety education program for handi- 
capped children. However, in conjunction with 
this system the following assumptions are made: 


1. Each school system has a statement of 
policies and procedures dealing with safety 
which includes special considerations es- 
sential with the handicapped. 


to 


The school provides a safe environment in 
which handicapped children will have op- 
portunity to learn to cope with the sterner 
realities of other environmental conditions. 


3. Safety is taught as an integral part of the 
total school program. 

4, The curriculum is planned in such a way 
as to include the scope and sequence of 
instruction in which coverage of the many 
important areas of safety is obtained. 

5. Safety practices appropriate for the non- 


handicapped, generally speaking, are 


equally applicable for the handicapped. 

6. Adequate accident reports are kept of the 
different categories of handicapped per- 
sons, and the data from these records are 
used in evaluating and improving a pro- 
gram of safety instruction. 


INFORMATION INDEX 


Please turn to the third cover of the December 1960 
issue of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, for a listing of latest 
references to topics of general Council business and 
interest. 
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1961 BOOKS ON PROBLEMS OF 
“SPECIAL EDUCATION” 


(1 TEACHING THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED—PRACTICAL METHODS by Malinda 
Dean Garton, Iilinois State Normal Univ. As a 
teacher of the educable mentally retarded and as 
a supervisor of those training to teach, Mrs. Gar- 
ton is well-qualified to deal with the problem. She 
describes characteristics of these children, objec- 
tives for their education, curriculum suggestions, 
and methods for carrying out the suggestions. Pub, 


Feb. ’61 





1 PARENTAL ATTITUDES AND CHILD BE- 


HAVIOR edited by John C, Glidewell, Washington 
Univ. Provides not only a concise summary of eur- 
rent research but also suggestions for further in- 
vestigation from the perspectives of psychiatry, 
psychology, social psychology, and sociology. 
Studies of relations between parental attitudes 
and child behavior at ages from infancy to 
adolescence are reported, and parents from all 
walks of life are included in the samples studied. 


Pub. April ’61 


O PARENTS OF THE HANDICAPPED: Self- 
Organized Parents’ and Relatives’ Groups for 
Treatment of Ill and Handicapped Children by 
Alfred H. Katz, Univ. Calif. Represents the first 
systematic study of “self-organized” groups of 
parents and relatives which in the last decade 
have become one of the most prominent features 
of the health and welfare scene in the U. S. 
Based on interviews with lay leaders, “rank and 
file’ members, and professional workers in four 


of these groups. Pub. Jan. ’61, 168 pp.. $6.00 


(1) TEACH YOURSELF LIP-READING by Olive 


M. Wyatt. As a deaf woman, Miss Wyatt is a liv- 
ing example of what can be and has been done 
by the hard of hearing themselves if they will 
avail themselves of the help and advice in the 
pages of this little book. Part I is an informal 
approach to the study of lip-reading—Part II 
consists of self-help methods and materials. 


Pub. June ’61 
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Some Arrangements for 


TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


T HE main aim in the provision of special educa- 
tion for handicapped children has been defined 
by the English Ministry of Education as being “to 
provide each handicapped child with the education 
best suited to his age, ability and aptitude and, so 
far as possible, to educate him in a normal environ- 
ment and against a normal background.” This being 
so, it is clear that two categories of teachers of 
handicapped children are required: there are regu- 
lar class teachers who have pupils with less severe 
handicaps in their classes and who need to know 
how to make provision for a wide range of such 
handicaps: and there are teachers in special schools 
or classes who need to have had specialist training 
in the teaching of children with one of the major 
handicaps. 

As far as the first category of teachers is con- 
cerned, their training may consist only of experi- 
ence in dealing with a variety of mildly handi- 
capped pupils or alternatively they 1aay have at- 
tended short courses (lasting from a few days to a 
few weeks) for teachers of handicapped children 
in various categories. A more recent development 
is the provision by some teachers’ training colleges 
of special one-year courses for teachers of handi- 
capped children. Such courses are non-specific and 
cover the varying needs of different categories so 
that the teacher may be competent to deal with most 
of the handicapped children who can continue to 
make satisfactory progress in regular school classes. 
The number of students taking such courses is as 
yet a tiny fraction of those who will later have to 
take responsibility for educating the slightly handi- 
capped pupils in regular classes. 





@ THOMAS J. WATSON, of the University of Manchester, 
England, is serving on the faculty of the College of Education 
of the University of Minnesota, for the academic year of 1960- 
61. He is conducting courses and seminars relating to the 
education of deaf and hard of hearing children. 
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English Special Schools 


There are, in England, special schools for pupils 
who are blind, partially sighted, deaf, partially deaf, 
educationally sub-normal, epileptic, maladjusted, 
physically handicapped (including cerebral palsied) , 
and delicate. There is one special school for chil- 
dren who are aphasic or who suffer from severe 
organic speech defects. The only teachers of handi- 
capped pupils who are at present required to have 
special qualifications are teachers of the blind, deaf, 
and partially deaf pupils. It is perhaps significant 
that it was the teachers of those pupils themselves 
who insisted on professional standards and qualifi- 
cations heing set up. As there is one common quali- 
fication to teach deaf or partially deaf pupils, and 
as the training of teachers for all categories of 
children with impaired hearing in special schools or 
classes is identical except for variations in class- 
room experience, it will be convenient simply to 
refer to the training of teachers of the deaf. 

Teachers of the blind and teachers of the deaf 
may both become qualified after a period of in- 
service training. The qualification must be taken 
within three years of appointment. The College of 
Teachers of the Blind and the National College of 
Teachers of the Deaf (“College” in the titles being 
equivalent to “Association”) each have power to 
award their diploma to teachers who satisfy their 
theoretical and practical examination requirements. 

Since 1919 a one-year full-time course of training 
has been provided by Manchester University for 
teachers of the deaf. Candidates who are admitted 
to this course must either be qualified teachers or 
have completed their final examination for a Uni- 
versity degree. The University awards a “Certificate 
for Teachers of the Deaf” to those who successfully 
complete the course and this certificate is recognized 
by the Ministry of Education as a qualification to 
teach the deaf. In 1956, the University of Birming- 
ham instituted a similar course for training teachers 
of the blind, successful completion of which leads 
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to a “Certificate for Teachers of the Blind” and 
corresponding recognition by the Ministry of Edu- 


cation. 

Although specialist teachers of other categories 
of handicapped pupils are not required to obtain 
additional qualifications, courses have been pro- 
vided to meet their needs. There are now a number 
of one-year full-time courses for teachers of educa- 
tionally subnormal children. The first of these was 
established at the University of London Institute of 
Education in 1950 and a number of other univer- 
sities have since offered similar courses. There is 
also a one-year full-time course for teachers of mal- 
adjusted children and proposals have been made 
for the establishment of additional courses for 
other types of handicapped pupils. Short courses 
are organized by the Ministry of Education and 
other bodies for specialist teachers in other areas 
of special education. 

In a report on the Training and Supply of Teach- 
ers of Handicapped Pupils, published in 1954, the 
National Advisory Council on the Training and 
Supply of Teachers recommended that teachers of 
handicapped children in special schools should be 
required to complete successfully an approved 
course of training as a teacher; have at least two 
years’ experience in ordinary schools; have at least 
preliminary experience with handicapped children, 
preferably in a special school, up to a maximum 
of about one year; undergo special training and 
obtain a special qualification as a teacher of handi- 
capped children. In the case of teachers of the 
deaf and partially deaf, however, waivers were 
added in respect of preliminary experience in ordi- 
nary schools as no clear-cut case for its value had 
been established and in respect of preliminary ex- 
perience in a school for the deaf so that the supply 
might not be jeopardized for the present, although 
the committee upheld this general principle. It 
should, however, be stressed that the recommenda- 
tions of this report have not been given the force of 
law although those responsible for providing train- 
ing are in general endeavoring to put the principles 
into practice insofar as they are able to do so. 

Since the special training provided by the one- 
year full-time courses already referred to involves, 
in the case of qualified teachers already in service, 
a year of absence from work, the matter of finance 
becomes important. As far as those taking courses 
immediately on completion of university and college 


courses are concerned, the Ministry of Education 
pays tuition fees for the course and gives a grant 
for maintenance. This applies mainly to some of 
the students training to become teachers of the 
deaf at the University of Manchester. Other stu- 
dents on the Manchester course (that is, those who 
are already qualified teachers with some experi- 
ence) and teachers attending the other courses can- 
not be expected to finance themselves for a whole 
year in order to obtain the special qualifications 
which are either requisite or desirable. In order 
to meet the need for trained specialist teachers with- 
out causing financial hardship, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation has issued regulations which lay an obliga. 
tion of local authorities to second teachers with 
salary to attend such courses. The number of 
teachers seconded and the various courses for which 
secondment is made naturally depend on the size 
of the authority and its estimate of its needs in re. 
gard to specialist teachers of different kinds. Al- 
though the teachers seconded receive their salaries 
whilst training from their own local authorities, this 
is not a direct drain on the financial resources of 
the individual authority. A pool has been created 
for this purpose to which all local authorities con- 
tribute in relation to their size and out of which 
the authorities seconding teachers can draw accord. 
ing to their needs. Some authorities require teach- 
ers who have been assisted in this way to undertake 
service, in their areas for a minimum period after 
training, but this requirement is not universal nor 
are there regulations which require it to be exacted. 

This provision of financial help to attend courses 
of training emphasizes the interest of the English 
Ministry of Education in the need for providing the 
best possible education for handicapped pupils. 
The more highly trained the teachers are the more 
likely it is that the education provided will be good, 
and through this provision the chances of handi- 
capped children to lead a full and useful life in the 


community are enhanced. 





VACANCIES in MACOMB COUNTY, near Detroit. Michigan 
Salaries: Min. $4800-$5000 Max. $6800-$8500 
Opportunities Unlimited: Graduate School-Culture-Recreation 


REQUIREMENTS: 
Minimum College Degree-Special Training 
WRITE: Dr. John S. Haitema, Director of Special Education, 
4th Floor, County Building, Mount Clemens, Michigan 
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THE BLIND ADOLESCENT 
and his needs 


HE topic, “The Blind Adolescent and His Needs,” 
p a timely one. It challenges our best efforts 
when we attempt to look for answers from research 
or from the literature that may be representing 
philosophic or good practice approaches. Evidence 
to support the fact that this is a timely topic is 
found in the fact that there are more blind ado- 
lescents today enrolled in all types of schools than 
has been the case at any previous period in our 
history. Obviously, these blind adolescents enrolled 
in our schools represent members of families in 
all types of communities in our society. If we 
plan wisely for the adolescents, we plan with their 
families and the citizens in their communities. We 
must undertake this planning at a time when our 
schools are overcrowded, our personnel shortage 
is acute, and our citizens are demanding that we 
refine and improve our services. Solutions to our 
problems will come through our greater skill, knowl- 
edge, and our ability to interpret the needs and the 
costs for excellent professional service. Therefore 
our planning for all adolescents and young adults 
today overwhelms us with an obligation to broaden 
and refine our services, both in our crowded schools 
and in our complex and varied communities. Solu- 
tions to the problems of constructive planning will 
necessitate greater knowledge on our part and skill 
in coordinating our efforts. 

There will be an effort in this discussion to ex- 
plore only certain of the basic needs of blind 
adolescents as they relate to the needs of all people, 
to our knowledge concerning sighted adolescents, 
our awareness of the continuing and very new com- 
munity problems and, finally, the problems of those 


@ GEORGIE LEE ABEL is professor of education in the 
Department of Special Education and Rehabilitation Coun- 
seling, San Francisco State College, San Francisco 27, Cali- 
fornia. This paper was presented at a symposium chaired by 
Berthold Lowenfeld on "A Comprehensive Developmental 
Program for Blind Children," during the April 19, 1960, 
meetings of the 38th CEC International Convention in Los 
Angeles. 
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of us as professional persons attempting to help 
these children and their families. Examples of help- 
ful research in relation to the aspects of blindness, 
and critical problems in communication between 
blind and sighted persons, will be mentioned at 
appropriate points in the discussion. 

It is recognized that there are other needs which 
could be mentioned and there are many other ways 
to organize this outline. The organization, how- 
ever, is considered within the time limits available. 
The desire at least will be to try to stimulate your 
thinking and perhaps to suggest some priorities for 
possible evaluation of some existing conditions as 


they relate to greater social action. 


His Need to Be An Adolescent 


All too often, in working with blind adolescents, 
those of us who have had limited experience and 
preparation or who may not have worked through 
our own feelings concerning blindness may be 
blocked in some of our efforts because the word 
“blind” becomes so large that we cannot perceive 
the world “adolescence.” Whether you believe, as 
some authorities do, that adolescence is a stage 
between childhood and adulthood, or whether you 
agree with many authorities that this period is 
important as a continuing growth and development 
process of a person, you will certainly want to be 
comforted by the fact that all adolescents seem to 
deserve the right to have problems and all of their 
parents seem to reserve the right to express their 
adult problems in our complex society. We should 
further suggest that the blind adolescent growing 
up in a family and community with problems may 
have both his problems as an adolescent as well as 
his intensified problems which may be inherent in 
blindness or related to it. Our professional chal- 
lenge may be in many cases to be able to determine 
which is which, as we look at his problems with him. 

In thinking of adolescence and what the authors 
and popular writers have contributed to the litera- 
ture, it seemed important to provide some examples 
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which, while written concerning all adolescents. 
could be applied to blind adolescents with the same 
force or point of reference. 

In regard to adolescence, for example, Josse- 
lyn(10), in her discussions concerning the adoles- 
cent and his family, states the following: 


In reality, the growth process does not occur in 
stages. Adulthood is the end result of gradual 
maturation that begins with the fusion of the ovum 
and sperm. Arbitrarily separating this process into 
periods gives the false impression that growth pro- 
ceeds by “steps.” Actually, the growth chart depicts 
a curve. (p. 5) 

To those of use who accept the challenge and try 
to understand the adolescents, she states: 


In summary, it should be recognized that young 
people today—as every group of young people has 
done throughout history—are abandoning certain 
standards previously established by parental figures 
and are struggling to establish a new approach to 
life. We cannot help them by rigidly imposing a 
code of behavior that will bind them to the past, 
unless we wish to deprive our culture of the oppor- 
tunity for progressive enrichment. On the other 
hand, we cannot expect confused, inexperienced, and 
frightened adolescents to build a new world alone. 
(p. 119) 


Adolescence is a stage of emotional growth. It 
cannot be avoided if adulthood is to be attained. 
It is a period in which many conflicts dormant since 
childhood return to be solved. It is a period also 
of new problems, problems created by the physical 
changes that have occurred in the individual. (p. 120) 
Some of the literature in popular magazines has 
been very supportive of parents’ efforts to under- 
stand their adolescents, even though the same sym- 
pathetic approach has not been accorded the schools 
very often. Since you are no doubt familiar with 
these types of writings, two examples have been 
chosen from a recent book which is more pessi- 
mistic in its approach, seeing the problem as one 
of almost insurmountable difficulty for the adoles- 
cent because of what we as adults do to make the 
experience of adolescence impossible. Dr. Frieden- 
berg. in his book, The Vanishing Adolescent, makes 
many strong statements and some almost accusing 
ones concerning those families and adults in our 
society. Two quotations from Friedenberg(7) would 
seem to be different from Josselyn in approach, but 
perhaps they are similar in their basic meaning. 
Perhaps when we can become sufficiently shocked 
by the presentation of some ideas like these, we 
can become sufficiently challenged as professional 
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people and parents to consider anew our relation. 
ships with adolescents. 


The problem is the adolescent’s need to define 
himself under conditions which make it increasingly 
difficult for him to do so. The natural processes of 
emotional development in adolescence are regularly 
frustrated in our society, even in the school, which 
has a professional responsibility to promote healthy 
development. Furthermore, the adolescent may be- 
come involved in adult emotional responses that 
have very little to do with him as a person and that 
chiefly reflect the adults’ inner tensions. (p. 133) 

Young people today find themselves very often 
used as something between a charade and a Them- 
atic Apperception Test. Adults read their own hopes 
and fears into the actions of adolescents, and project 
onto them their own conflicts, values, and anxieties. 
They take desperate measures to protect the young 
from imaginary menaces, which are in fact their 
own fantasies, and to guide them to imagined suc- 
which is in fact surrender. The youngsters, 
in their turn, respond to this mistrust with even more 
vigor than could reasonably have been expected, 
living up to adult expectations with really impres- 
sive viciousness. (p. 114) 


cess, 


Perhaps one of the most effective statements 
which might be applied to the adolescent with his 
goal of self indentification has been stated by T. S. 
Eliot (5, p. 30-31) in his play, The Cocktail Party: 

. finding out 


What you really are. What you really feel. 
What you really are among other people. 


His Need to Be An Understood Blind 
Adolescent 

The ‘day-to-day activities of the blind person 
require many adaptations in his functioning, both 
in the utilization of the objects in his environment 
and in his physical, intellectual, and emotional con- 
trol of his environment. His understanding of the 
importance of good orientation and mobility skills 
in all of his activities can often make a great differ- 
ence in his intellectual and emotional understand- 
ing, and certainly in his important interpersonal 
relationships with those who are close to him. In- 
sight concerning these skills and his possible diff- 
culties in acquiring them can make a great difference 
in his positive communication with sighted persons. 
This-does not mean that all blind adolescents will 
master these skills at an equal level, any more than 
they master other skills equally. Perhaps adoles- 
cence is an excellent period for the professional 
person to assess the blind person’s awareness of 
good skills and his evaluation of his own function- 


(Continued on page 325) 
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Bulletin 


TEACHER TRAINING DIRECTORY 
IN PROCESS 


The Division of Teacher Education of the Council 
for Exceptional Children is preparing a directory 
of teacher training facilities and curriculums in the 
education of exceptional children. It is the goal of 
the Division to make this directory as complete and 
as comprehensive as possible. For this reason, all 
colleges and universities in the United States and 
Canada offering curriculums in any one or combi- 
nation of areas in the education of exceptional chil- 
dren are urged to write to Herbert Goldstein, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1003 West Nevada, Urbana, Illi- 
nois, and include in their letter the following 
information: 


1. A list of the areas of teacher education 
leading to certification as a teacher in a 
specific area of exceptionality. 

2. The name of a faculty member designated 
to act as the liaison person with the com- 
mittee forming the directory. 


As soon as the above information is received the 
necessary forms will be sent to the liaison person 
at the college or university for the completion and 
return to the committee. 

This directory will include only those teacher 
training curriculums offered during the regular 
school year (winter and spring terms). It should 
not be confused with the listing of summer school 
courses scheduled for publication in the April issue 
of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


International Relations Committee 
Solicits Help 


Any CEC member who has recently traveled 
abroad is urged to contact the CEC chairman for 
International Relations, Margaret Hayes, principal 
of the Jane A. Neil Elementary School, 8555 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. She is inter- 
ested in descriptions of interesting facilities in other 
countries and the names and addresses of important 
persons there in the field of special education. 


SECOND SESSION OF THE 39TH 
CEC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The committee met in Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 13-14, 1960, immediately following the eastern 
fall regional conference in Baltimore, and in Okla- 
homa City, November 16 and 18, in connection with 
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the west-central regional conference. Committee 
members present were President Jack W. Birch, 
President-elect Leo F. Cain, Past President Ivan K. 
Garrison, Recording Secretary Mamie Jo Jones, and 
Treasurer Frances P. Connor. Others present for 
part or all of the meetings were Harley Z Wooden, 
executive secretary; John McCormick, editor and 
director of consultative services; Leo E. Connor, 
legislation chairman; Mary Ryan, convention co- 
ordinator; June Jordan, director of membership and 
sales, and Barbara Foster and Vivian Clason, sec- 
retaries and recorders. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Decision: To endorse a publication on the emo- 
tionally disturbed to be published by the American 
Public Health Association, provided clarification of 
the introduction can be made to correct the impres- 
sion that the book is designed for educators as well 
as others. It was also voted to urge the APHA to 
place an educator on future editorial committees 
for such books. 


STAFF SALARIES 


Decision: To join the National Education Associa- 
tion in a study of salaries of personnel in the NEA 
and its departments comparing the secretarial and 
clerical salaries with those paid for similar services 
in other Washington agencies and comparing pro- 
fessional salaries with those paid people in the 
field performing tasks that require like skills and 
training. 


PUBLICATIONS AND CONSULTATIVE SERVICES 


Decision: To accept, with thanks, the editor’s re- 
port, which indicated: 1) that the second research 
monograph, namely, Procedures for Training Train- 
able Children, by Margaret Hudson is now available; 
2) that the third monograph has been accepted, 
pending author revision and clarification of con- 
tract; 3) that two administrative booklets on ad- 
ministration of special education programs in small 
school systems, under Maynard Reynolds’ editor- 
ship, are nearing completion. One, by Alice Streng, 
deals with programs for children with impaired 
hearing and the other by Robert Erdman, with 
educable mentally retarded children in the elemen- 
tary schools; 4) that a third one, by F. E. Lord, is 
in its beginning stages dealing with inter-district 
cooperation and planning; 5) that the editor is 
making a survey of journal readership and is uti- 
lizing a staff of journal assistants from local chap- 
ters throughout the U. S. and Canada; 6) that ethi- 
cal control of advertisements be attempted through 
appropriate confidential investigations by the edi- 
torial office of the journal; and 7) that the Council 
needs to be able to collect its material more prompt- 
ly for use in consultative services and that an eval- 
uation is needed of the gaps in the services. 


NOMINATIONS 


Nominations Chairman Ivan K. Garrison reported 
on the invitations that had been sent to nomina- 
tions committee members, governing board mem- 
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bers, local chapter presidents in non-federation 
states asking for suggestions for nominations. 

Decisions: 1) That the chairman share with no 
one the names of candidates except with the mem- 
bers of his nominations committee; 2) That the 
rank-order technique be used to reduce the number 
of candidates for any office to three and that the 
preferential ballot technique then be applied to re- 
duce the number to one; 3) That the president call 
to the governing board’s attention the urgency of 
full attendance at board meetings, pointing out that 
one state has never been represented at such a 
meeting although it has possessed a board member 
for a number of years. 


DIVISIONS 


Decisions: 1) That CEC join CASELSS in a joint 
project to issue a booklet on recruitment; 2) That 
the executive secretary make contacts with govern- 
ment agencies to determine if assistance can be ob- 
tained for conducting institutes to assist special ed- 
ucation administrators in the development of re- 
search design with which to promote action re- 
search on the job; 3) That the subject of finding 
ways to strengthen CEC divisions be placed on the 
agenda of the next meeting of the governing board. 


LEGISLATION 


Decisions: 1) To write Merle Frampton, chair- 
man of the Congressional Study Committee on Spe- 
cial Education and Rehabilitation, asking for the 
privilege of receiving copies of the committee’s re- 
port and recommendations as soon as available; 2) 
That the legislation chairman be encouraged to 
make direct contracts with governmental and other 
agencies interested in federal legislation. 

(Reports of follow up of the above have been ap- 
pearing and will continue to appear in the pages of 
the journal.) 


CONVENTIONS 


Program Chairman Leo Cain made a progress re- 
port on plans for the spring international conven- 
tion in Detroit. 

Decisions: 1) To accept invitations to hold fall 
regionals in the following cities: in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, November 15-18, 1961; in Austin, Texas, No- 
vember 29-December 2, 1961; in Winnepeg, Mani- 
toba, 1962; Salt Lake City, Utah, 1963; Wichita, 
Kansas, 1965—all subject to the availability of fa- 
cilties on the desired dates; 2) To accept the invi- 
tation of the Portland, Oregon, chapter to hold an 
international convention in that city in 1965; 3) To 
instruct the executive secretary to develop a pro- 
posed statement of policy concerning the function 
and operation of regionals; 4) To instruct the pur- 
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chase of American and Canadian flags of like size 
and quality for use at conventions and conferences, 


SEARCH AND SCREENING COMMITTEE 


Chairman Harley Z Wooden reported on progress 
to date in locating a group of strong potential can- 
didates for the position of CEC executive secretary. 

Decision: To ask the search and screening com- 
mittee after having carefully evaluated the cre- 
dentials of candidates, to recommend to the execu- 
tive committee the three to six it ranks at the top 
—after which the executive committee will make a 
selection. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Decisions: 1) To commend June Jordan on the 
membership brochure and handbook she developed; 
2) To urge the development as rapidly as possible 
of special materials and projects related to chapter 
and membership activities; 3) To place on the 
agenda of the next governing board meeting an op- 
portunity for consideration of student memberships 
and the role of students in the Council. 


EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 


Decision: That the CEC should motivate and par- 
ticipate in a study on the psycho-educational proc- 
esses being employed in the more successful school 
programs for emotionally disturbed children. 


COUNCIL BYLAWS 


Harley Z Wooden, a member of William C. Geer’s 
committee on Council reorganization, reported that 
the proposed bylaws will be ready for publication 
by early spring. 


CENTRAL OFFICE 


Decision: To make a periodic study of the work 
load with the objective of making possible the com- 
pletion of essential tasks within the funds available. 


LLOYD M. DUNN ON EUROPEAN 
SABBATICAL 


Dr. Dunn, CEC past president, currently serving 
on the Board of Trustees and as chairman of the 
Research Monograph Series Committee, is on leave 
of absence from the George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee. 


Dr. and Mrs. Dunn left New York City, January 
7th, on an European tour which includes Germany, 
Poland, France, Spain, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
and England. They are due back at their Nashville 
home on March 7th. In addition to school tours 
and visits, personal conferences have been sched- 
uled with some of the leaders in fields of special 
education in the countries visited. 


MEET THE CANDIDATES 
FOR CEC INTERNATIONAL OFFICES 


Here are short biographical sketches of the can- 
didates named by the nominations committee to 
be voted upon by CEC delegate assembly in Detroit 
this coming April. 
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FOR PRESIDENT-ELECT: MAMIE JO JONES 


Active in all phases of CEC activities, Mamie Jo Jones 
is coordinator, Services for Exceptional Children, Georgia 
State Department of Education. A native of that state, 
her teaching experiences include the public schools of 
that state, Huntington College, Northwestern University, 
Georgia Teachers College, and service as the director of 
the Hearing Clinic at Iowa State Teachers College. 

Dr. Jones’s record includes terms as CEC international 
recording secretary; Georgia CEC Membership Chairman; 
CEC Governing Board member, and the president of the 
Atlantic Area Chapter, CEC professional activities in other 
organizations for the advancement of exceptional children, 
chairmanships of numerous related organizational com- 
mittees, and service to her state as representative to the 
White House Conference on Children and Youth are but a 
few of the contributions of the nominee for CEC “first 
lady.” 


FOR RECORDING SECRETARY—I. IGNACY GOLDBERG 


A native of Warsaw, Poland, Dr. Goldberg received his 
M. Ph. from the University of Warsaw and his M.A. and 
Ed.D. from Teachers College, Columbia University. Known 
to CEC’ers for activities on the local and international 
level, he has been chairman of the CEC Historical Com- 
mittee since 1957. 

Now associate professor of education and assistant direc- 
tor of the Mental Retardation Project at Teachers College, 
his former professional service includes the directorship of 
rehabilitation at Muscatatuck State School, Indiana; edu- 
cational consultant for the National Association for Re- 
tarded Children. Before coming to this country, he was 
a teacher in Warsaw, Poland, and served with the Polish 
Consulate in Johannesburg, South Africa. During World 
War II, he was with the Polish Brigade in the Middle East. 


FOR MASS. GOVERNING BOARD MEMBER— 
DANIEL J. BURNS 

As candidate for his state, Daniel Burns is representa- 
tive of the CEC worker on the local and national level, 
who also serves in other professional organizations, in 
addition to his regular job as head, Department for Deaf- 
Blind Children, Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown, 
Massachusetts, and a lecturer at the Boston University 
School of Education. He is current president of the CEC 
Massachusetts Institutional Chapter, chairman of research 
for the Massachusetts Speech and Hearing Association, 
and has served as chapter delegate to CEC conventions, 
maintained active status in allied groups, and authored 
numerous articles in the field of the deaf-blind. 


FOR LOUISIANA GOVERNING BOARD MEMBER— 
JOHN W. KIDD 

Nominee Kidd is head of the Department of Special Edu- 
eation and Director of the Special Education Center, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches. He is now in 
his second term as CEC State Membership Chairman and 
has served as delegate for the last five international CEC 
conventions from his state. In addition to having numer- 
ous articles to his credit as an author, he has been a high 
school teacher; assistant to the education officer, U. S. 
Maritime Service, U.S.N.R.; and served on the Michigan 
State Faculty for eight years before returning to Louisiana. 


DERTHICK JOINS NEA STAFF 


Lawrence G. Derthick, recently resigned U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, assumed his new duties 
this January as assistant executive secretary for 
educational services of the National Education 
Association. 

Units under Dr. Derthick’s supervision will in- 
clude those related to adult education, audio-visual 
instruction, rural education, international relations, 
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safety education, and higher education. Coming 
under his general supervision will be the NEA’s 
program on elementary education and the regional 
instructional conferences. Specific NEA programs 
to be administered under his leadership include such 
current major projects as: guidelines for the in- 
structional program of the public schools, techno- 
logical innovations in the learning process, the 
education of academically talented pupils, and con- 
ferences on better teaching. 


HEADS DEPARTMENTAL LIAISON 


Dr. Derthick will, in addition, serve as liaison 
with more than 25 NEA departments whose func- 
tions are, in large measure, the improvement of in- 
struction. These departments include various as- 
pects of school administration and supervision, the 
subject matter fields, and special school services. 
CEC is one of the departments which will have Dr. 
Derthick as NEA liaison, a position which formerly 
was held by Lyle W. Ashby, who is now deputy 
executive secretary. 


OPENINGS for teachers of Special Education, 
either fully qualified or provisionally quali- 
fied. 


Areas include: Trainable Retarded, Edu- 
cable Retarded, Brain Damaged, Slow Learn- 
| ing, Emotionally Disturbed, Aurally Handi- 
capped, and Blind and Partially Sighted. 
| Salary schedule from $4700 to $7450 de- 
pendent upon training and experience. 


Please address replies to: MR. PAT DISKIN, Coordinator, 
Dept. of Physical and Mental Health, Clark County School 
District, P. 0. Box 551, Las Vegas, Nevada. 





CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST NEED 
TEACHERS, CONSULTANTS, 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


for excellent public school special education 


programs—all fields. Good salaries — Cali- 
fornia average (1960-61) : $6505.00 


HALL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Dept, E, 131 University Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 
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Announcing the second title in the 


T C series in SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Maurice H. Fouracre, Editor 


HELPING THE TRAINABLE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD: 


A Handbook for Teachers, Parents, and Administrators, by Bernice B. Baumgartner 


A guide for all concerned with special educational programs in which mentally retarded children can be helped to 
develop to the full their potentialities for useful and satisfying lives. Here are some of the many ways the hand- 
book will be useful to... 


. « teachers: Chapters on children’s various modes of communication, on classroom schedules and _pro- 
cedures, and on appraising child growth and teaching effectiveness are full of practical materials such as 
accounts of actual problem solutions, class schedules at different age levels, and check lists to aid the teacher 
in self-appraisal as well as in understanding the children. 


. » parents: Discussions of the expectations of training programs; descriptions of the kinds of experiences, 
environments, and companions children have in special classes; excerpts from records and reports used by 
teachers and parents—these and other features will help parents give the program the hopeful and informed 


cooperation so essential to its success. 


. - administrators: The author assumes no one type of organization in suggesting ways of developing 
effective programs. Particularly useful to administrators will be the discussions of coordinating available 
human resources, the specifications for space and equipment needs, and the check list for evaluating the 
total program. 


Emphasized throughout are a flexible, individual approach to the child, and a vital, cooperative relationship be- 
tween teacher and parents. 1960 71 pages Paper $1.00 


The first book in this Series was 


HELPING THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD IN A REGULAR CLASS 


by Anthony J. Pelone 


A comprehensive handbook for the regular classroom teacher who has in her class, either as regular members or as 
part-time pupils, blind or partially seeing children. An introductory section discusses the values of regular class 
activity for the handicapped child, the types of visual handicaps, and the limitations these impose on children. 
Later chapters—one on partially seeing children and one on blind children—give detailed information on many 
aspects of classroom learning and adjustment for the child with a vision defect. There is a glossary of eye terms, 
and many kinds of special materials for blind or partially seeing pupils are listed and described, with information 
on their cost and how to acquire them. 1957 99 pages Paper $1.55 


Order from: BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 N. Y. 
See our free Catalog for other titles on: the education of handicapped or gifted young people. 
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DETROIT’S RED CARPET OUT 
FOR CEC IN THE MOTOR CITY 


Local Arrangements Chairman Paul H. Voelker 
and his group of workers are clearing the way for 
CEC’ers from the U.S.A. and Canada for the 39th 
annual international convention in Detroit, from 
April 4th through the 8th. General Program Chair- 
man and CEC President-Elect Leo F. Cain and his 
special interest chairmen are preparing meetings 
covering almost every phase of professional work in 
educating the exceptional child. Whatever your field 
of exceptionality—and your personal preference for 
participation—there will be something to interest 
you at the Detroit meetings. You’ll find it possible 
to listen, discuss, counsel, and communicate at the 
convention—in addition to enjoying the fun and 
friendships which have become part of the tradi- 
tional Council social events. 


THE LOCAL WEATHER 


If you are wondering what to pack for the meet- 
ing and how to dress for this time of year in 
Detroit—here are some temperature hints for this 
city located on the Great Lakes. H. E. Boning, Jr., 
executive vice president of the Detroit Convention 
and Tourist Bureau, tells us that it is a bit difficult 
to predict what the weather will be at convention 
time. From past experience, he ventures to say that 
the daytime temperatures may run into the 50’s 
and 60’s, ordinarily, and then drop into the low 
40’s or 30’s at night. In other words, top coats would 
be in order for the men, and suits and furs would 
be appropriate and comfortable for the ladies at 
this time of the year in Detroit. 


THE LOCAL SCENE 


Detroit has over 3,770,000 people in the metro- 
politan area. The city was founded in 1701 by 
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Antoine Cadillac and boasts of being the oltest 
continuous settlement in the Midwest. In French, 
the name of the city means “City of the Straits,” 
and until 1760, it was under French rule; then the 
British took over until 1796. 

Modern Detroit has 6200 industries which create 
one-twenty-fifth of all the manufactured wealth in 
the U.S.A. Assembly lines here account for nearly 
half of all the automobiles, trucks, and related-parts 
production in the country. In addition, the area is 
a major producer of pharmaceuticals, business ma- 
chines, steel, chemicals, engines, farm implements, 
tires, boats, paints, machine tools, and grey iron. 
The Detroit River serves as the boundary between 
Canada and the U.S.A., an ideal location for an 
international CEC convention. The river is crossed 
by the Detroit-Windsor Tunnel and the Ambassador 
Bridge. Border formalities are minimal, but you 
should bring proof of your citizenship if you intend 
to cross. Canadians will need to cross to attend the 
convention and many Americans may wish either 
to travel through Canada enroute or to visit Wind- 
sor and other points near Detroit. 

A major cultural center, Detroit has 11 museums 
of art, science and history, two universities, and 16 
colleges. In addition, there are 1875 churches to 
serve all faiths. Cultural assets include the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, three legitimate theatres, 
many local repertory groups and numerous unique 
educational institutions. 

Listed below are some of the magnets which draw 
tourists from all over the world to the Detroit area: 


GREENFIELD VILLAGE AND HENRY ForD MusSEUM— 
American history comes to life in a 200-acre pano- 
rama housing the actual buildings in which history 
has been made. The tools, furniture, and incidentals 
used at the time of an earlier America are all here. 
There are early shops, stores, schools, and homes 
brought together from all sections of America. 
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Thomas Edison’s laboratory where the electric lamp 
was invented; the bicycle shop where the Wright 
Brothers created their airplane; the courthouse 
with the oaken floors where Lincoln practiced law 
—shops with craftsmen working as in bygone times, 
and the simple cabins and the elaborate homes—all 
impart a vivid and nostalgic picture of America’s 
past. It is located in Dearborn, 10 miles west of 
Detroit, open year around, and may be reached by 
private or public transportation. 


CrANBROOK—in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, is a 
group of six institutions, occupying 300 landscaped 
acres on Lone Pine Road, 10 miles northwest of the 
city limits of Detroit. Here is the world-famous 
Cranbrook Academy of Art and Galleries—for 
talented students in architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing and the allied arts, where the designs of Saari- 
nen and Saarinen, architects, are known the world 
over. Another attraction here is the Cranbrook 
Institute of Science, which includes a museum and 
planetarium. 


DETROIT CULTURAL CENTER—in the city are con- 
centrated numerous great institutions with impres- 
sive architecture in many styles. Included: 

Wayne State University—a great university 
in the midst of the city; Detroit Institute of 
Arts—one of the great art museums of the 
world representing every culture and period of 
history; Detroit Public Library—millions of 
volumes in a building described as an “archi- 
tectural gem”; Detroit Historical Museum— 
material from the dramatic past of the locale; 
Rackham Building—home of 41 engineering 
societies; International Institute—center of 
folk-art and culture of the scores of nation- 
alities of the city; Children’s Museum—where 
the youngsters may touch and see the wonders 
of science and nature. 


In addition, there is the Civic Center on the 
waterfront which includes the Veteran’s Memorial 
Building, the City-County Building, the Ford Audi- 
torium, Cobo Hall and Convention Arena. Briggs 
Stadium, home of the Detroit Tigers baseball team 
and Lions football team seats 58,000 for day or night 
sports. The University of Detroit, one of the world’s 
largest Catholic universities, has new buildings to 
add a young look to the city’s o'dest university. 


HOW TO REACH DETROIT 


It is easy to get to the city. 

By rail—via the New York Central, Chesap2ake & 
Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, Grand Trunk (Canadian 
National), Wabash or Canadian Pacific systems. 

By air—fiy Allegheny, American, BOAC, Capital, 
Delta, Eastern, Lake Central, Mohawk, North Cen- 
tral, Northwest, Pan American, Tag, Trans Canada, 
Trans World or United Lines. 

By bus—Greyhound and Trailways bus lines. 

By automobile—major highways into the city are 
part of the fast U.S., state, and Canadian highways 
leading to Detroit. A new expressway connects with 
the trans-continental turnpike system. 

Much more information is available about the 
fine shops, the parks, the amusement centers, the 
Ford Rotunda, the General Motors Building, old 
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Fort Wayne, and myriad attractions—but rather 
than say more, make your plans now—CEC’s head- 
quarters hotel is the Statler! 


RESEARCH CLINIC AT DETROIT 
FEATURES ADVICE AND COUNSEL 


Herbert C. Quay, assistant professor, Department 
of Psychology, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., will be chairman of a clinic on research on 
exceptional children, a Thursday afternoon high- 
light of the CEC international convention in 
Detroit. 


This section is a research clinic in which the con- 
sultants will offer advice and guidance on research 
undertakings to anyone who wishes such counsel. 
The day is Thursday, April 6th, and the time is 
from 2-4 PM. The planners of this section suggest 
that convention goers bring research problems to 
the clinic for such help as can be given by the con- 
sultants. Readers who are planning to attend 
should make plans now to bring research ideas that 
are in need of a design or to bring designs needing 
evaluation. 


Consultants under the direction of Chairman 
Quay are as follows: 


Leonard S. Blackman, director of research, Edward 
R. Johnstone Training and Research Center, Borden- 
town, New Jersey 

Merle B. Karnes, director of special services, 
Champaign Community Schools, Unit IV, Illinois 

Albert W. Koch, chief audiologist, Massachusetts 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, Boston 

Frances A, Mullen, assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of special education, Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of Chicago, Illinois 

T. Ernest Newland, professor of education, College 
of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Raphael F. Simches, associate in the education of 
the handicapped, Bureau for Handicapped Children, 
State Education Department, Albany, New York. 


CEC CONVENTION PROGRAM 


THEME: “Professional Standards in the Education 
of Exceptional Children” 


Note: Name of city is used to indicate affiliation 
with city public schools; the name of the state only 


to indicate affiliation with state department of edu- 
cation. Other abbreviations are conventional. 


Tuesday, April 4, 1961 


CHAPTER WORKSHOP 1—4 PM 


Chairman: Ray Graham, Ill. (CEC interna- 
tional Membership Chairman) 
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GENERAL SESSION I 7:30—9:30 PM 


Chairman: Francis W. Doyle, Calif. 
Speaker: The Honorable John Swainson, Gov- 
ernor of Michigan 


RECEPTION 9:30 PM 


Host: Detroit Chapter, CEC 


Wednesday, April 5, 1961 
GENERAL SESSION II 8:45—10 AM 


Chairman: John W. Tenny, Wayne Siate U., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Speaker: Jack W. Birch, U. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Social-Psychological Problems 
of Children with Impaired 
Hearing—Implications for 
Education 


Chairman: Ann M. Mulholland, Northwestern 
U., Evanston, Il. 

Participants: Carl W. Fuller, Ind. U. Medical 
Center, Indianapolis; David Kendall, Health 
Centre for Children, Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia; Eileen E, Connolly, Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


Diagnostic Problems with 
Multiply Handicapped Children Who 
Are Mentally Retarded 


Chairman: Alpha Brown, Alabama 
Participants: (to be announced) 


Experimental Programs in the 
Education of Brain-Impaired & 
Neurologically Disabled 


Chairman: Elena D. Gall, Hunter College, New 
York, N. Y. 

Participants: Merle E. Frampton, N. Y. Insti- 
stute for the Education of the Blind, New 
York, N. Y.; Hortense Barry, New York, N. Y. 


Curriculum Frontiers for the 
Elementary Gifted Pupil 


Chairman: Maynard C. Reynolds, U. of Minn., 
Minneapolis 
Participants: E. Paul Torrance, U. of Minn., 
Minneapolis; Esin Kaya, New York U., New 
York, N. Y. 


Curriculum Planning on the 


Undergraduate Level in 
Special Education 


(This session will divide into three small work 
groups.) 
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Group Leaders: Gwen Retherford,. Wayne 
State U., Detroit, Mich.; Godfrey D. Stevens, 
U. of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harold Phelps, Il. State 
Normal U., Noxmal 


Diagnosis—Epilepsy 1961 


Chairman: Esther Hart, Michigan Crippled 
Children’s Commission, Detroit 

Participants: Richard J. Allen, M.D., U. of 
Mich. Medical Center, Ann Arbor; Ralph Gib- 
son, U. of Mich. Medical Center, Ann Arbor; 
Lucille A. Polmeteer, U. of Mich. Medical Cen- 
ter, Ann Arbor; Arnold E. Pylkas, Redford 
Township, Mich. 


Utilizing Community Resources 
in Speech Correction Programs 


Chairman: Frank B. Wilson, Special District 
for the Education and Training of Handi- 
capped Children of St. Louis County, Mo. 
Participants: Gerald G. Freeman, Oakland 
County, Mich.; Clark D. Starr, U. of Minn., 
Minneapolis; Mary R. Costello, Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 


The Adjustment of Severely 
Retarded Adults in the 
Community 


Chairman: Clarence York, Bancroft School, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
Participants: (to be announced) 


Vocational Rehabilitation of 
The Orthopedically and 
Neurologically Disabled 


Chairman: Ted P. Hipkens, Home for Crippled 
Children, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Participants: (to be announced) 


Program Planning and Services 
for the Partially Seeing 


Chairman: Katie N. Sibert, Stanislaus County, 
Calif. 

Co-Chairman: Shirley I. Dineen, Edmonton, 
Alberta 

Participants: Richard E. Fischer, Iowa; Regi- 
nald Corder, Stanislaus County, Calif.; Mari- 
anne Egan, Catholic Charities, Chicago, Ill. 


Successful Materials and 
Methods Utilized in Homebound- 
Hospital Instruction 


Chairman: Nancy Bringhurst, Houston, Texas 
Participants: Clarissa Hug, Chicago, Il.; Phyl- 
lis Moran, Gillette Hospital, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Frances Cronenwett, Harlingen, Texas; Dor- 
othy Kemp, Port Huron, Mich.; Elizabeth 
Wetzel, Houston, Texas 


What Does Current Research 
Say About the Education of 
Emotionally Disturbed Children? 


Chairman: William M. Rasschaert, Great Cit- 
ies Project, Detroit, Mich. 

Participants: Louis A. Fliegler, U. of Denver, 
Colo.; (others to be announced) 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Preparation of Mentally Retarded Youth 





pee 
SECTION MEETINGS for Gainful Employment "Cc 
‘ oS 
. ; Chairman: Jacob Slutsky, Freeport, N.. Y. 
a i fe 
Sata Participants: (to be announced) F 
Chairman: Al Tudyman, Oakland, Calif. : ; Cc 
Participants: Ernest P. Willenberg, Los An- Articulation Therapy for the "Dp! 
geles, Calif.; Clarissa H. Hug, Chicago, ey Speech Defective Child : 
Thelma D. Stack, Milwaukee, Wis.; Paul H. Chai ° Keith Grah Northwestern U 
Voelker. Detroit Mich.; James J. McCarthy, Sranvien iil. eith Graham, Northwestern U., l 
_— 2 ” Participants: Gerald J. Canter, Chicago Metro- I 
Taxonomic Problems in the politan Unit, Illinois Association for the Crip- ue! 
Special Education of the pled, Chicago; Helen Berry, Detroit, Mich.; 
Brain Injured and Neurologically Ralph R. Rupp, Detroit Hearing Center fe 
Disabled Mich.; Catharine Zimmer, U. of Wis., Mil- ¢ 

: : : ve waukee; Eddie Lee Sutton, Community Con- 
ma Godfrey D. Stevens, U. of Pitts solidated Schools, Evanston, Ill. ; 
Participants: (to be announced) I 

R h Frontiers i ‘ 
Emotional Problems of ete Weare 
Exceptional Children Fe 

; ; ‘ : a ‘ Chairman: Stephen P. Quigley, Gallaudet Col- 
ae Louis A. Fliegler, U. of Denver, lege. Washington, D. C. 

ve ; . Participants: Marie Meier, Queens College, 
ce cde mathe Oot an deat New York, N. Y.; D. Robert Frisina, Gallaudet 
Lake City; Godfrey D, Stevens, U. of Pitts- en nen Ba es “G 
burgh, Pa.; Jeanne Kenmore, U. of Minn., 

Minneapolis; (others to be announced) 

~ ; { 

New Developments in Programs Thursday, April 6. 1961 ; 
for Secondary Gifted Students 

: m : . “ 
Chairman: Mary M. Pilch, Minn. . GENERAL SESSION III 8:45—10 AM H 
Participants: William C. Rogers, U. of Minn., ( 
Minneapolis; Olaf A. Runquist, Hamline U., y . ] 
St. Paul, Minn.; Madeleine F. Coutant, First Chairman: Maynard C. Reynolds, U. of Minn., 
Supervisory District, Oneida County, N. Y. Minneapolis 

: 4 ; Participants: David D. Darland, National ( 
Function and Services of Special Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
Education Divisions of State fessional Standards, NEA, Washigton, D. C.; uy 
Departments of Education Eugene B. Elliott, Eastern Mich. U., Ypsilanti; 

; ioe Arnold A. Joyal, Fresno State College, Calif.; ( 
Chairman: Richard S. Dabney, Mo. ; 
Participants: (to be announced) a ee eee 

Topic: Professional Standards in the Educa- 
Language Development for the tion of Exceptional Children wy 
Mentally Retarded J 
Chairman: J. Edward Keller, Wayne County 
Training School, Plymouth, Mich. 
Participants: (to be announced) THURSDAY MORNING 
Rehabilitation Centers and SECTION MEETINGS "K 
Sheltered Workshops for the 
Orthopedically and Neurologically 
Disabled Forums on Professional : 
Chairman: William E. Johnson, North Kansas Standards in the Education 
City, Mo. of Exceptional Children my 
Participants: (to be announced) “Ae 
Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Handicapped Young Adult Chairman: Mary A. Blair, Mich. 
Chairman: Olive K. Banister, Vocational Guid- Recorder: Honora Kinsella, Oakland County, ee 
ance and Rehabilitation Services, Cleveland, Mich. I 
Ohio 
Participants: Josephine D. Kelly, Fort Worth, “BY 


Texas; Charles E. Odell, U.A.W., Detroit, 
Mich..; Joseph N. Schaeffer, Rehabilitation 
Institute of Metropolitan Detroit, Mich.; 
Georgia Rogers, Bureau of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, ‘Cleveland, Ohio; (employer to be 
announced) 


Chairman: Dewey G. Force, Jr., U. of Minn., = 
Minneapolis I 


Recorder: Phyllis Moran, Gillette State Hospi- 
tal, St. Paul, Minn. 
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gd 
Chairman: Leo E. Connor, Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
Recorder: Joan A. McDaniel, U. of Denver, 
Colo. 


> 
Chairman: Herbert Goldstein, U. of IIl., 
Urbana 
Recorder: Corrinne E. Kass, U. of Ill., Urbana 


"_ 
Chairman: Georgie Lee Abel, San Francisco 
State College, Calif. 


Co-Chairman: Samuel Ashcroft, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Recorder: Priscilla P. Pittenger, San Francisco 
State College, Calif. 
upy 


Chairman: William C. Morse, U. of Mich., Ann 
Arbor 
Recorder: Nicholas Long, Ind. U., Bloomington 


“GC” 


Chairman: Nadine Chidley, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba 
Recorder: (to be announced) 


"HY 


Chairman: Charles A. Gambert, Niagara Falls, 


Mm, x. 

Recorder: Harold Shephard, Board of Cooper- 
ative Educational Services, Erie #3, North 
Collins, N. Y. 


a 


Chairman: Rutherford B. Porter, Ind. State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute 


Recorder: (to be announced) 
a 
Chairman: James E. Marshall, Kans. 
Recorder: Harley A. Smith, Lafayette Parish, 
La. 
a 
Chairman: Godfrey D. Stevens, U. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Recorder: Paul C. Vance, Scott County, Iowa 
al all 


Chairman: Marshall S. Hiskey, U. of Nebr., 
Lincoln 
Recorder: (to be announced) 


“MoM” 
Chairman: Albert I. Oliver, U. of Pa., Philadel- 
phia 
Recorder: Kathryn Dice, Pa. 

“NY 
Chairman: Elizabeth M. Kelly, Newark, N. J. 
Recorder: (to be announced) 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


“oO” 
Chairman: Dorothy F. Pasch, Toledo, O. 
Recorder: Mildied Kohankie, Toledo, O. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Current Trends in 
Special Education 


Chairman: Janet M. Smaltz, N. D. 
Participants: (to be announced) 


The Hearing Impaired 
With Multiple Handicaps 


Chairman: Alice Streng, U. of Wis., Mil- 
waukee 

Participants: Frances Douglass, St. Joseph’s 
School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y.; Eugene 
L. Stevens, Cincinnati, O.; Laura Washa, Cur- 
ative Workshop of Milwaukee, Inc., Wis.; 
James I. Olson, U. of Wis., Milwaukee 


Evaluation of Methods for Teaching 
Severely Mentally Retarded Children 


Chairman: Dan S. Jackson, Greensboro, N. C. 
Participants: (to be announced) 


Research in the Education 
of the Brain Injured and 
Neurologically Disabled 


Chairman: Norris G. Haring, U. of Kans. 
Medical Center, Kansas City 
Participants: (to be announced) 


Language and Speech Needs 
for Children with Cerebral Palsy 


Chairman: Martin F. Palmer, Institute of 
Logopedics, Wichita, Kans. 

Participants: Orvis C. Irwin, U. of Wichita, 
Kans.; George A. Kopp, Wayne State U., 
Detroit, Mich.; Merlin J. Mecham, Brigham 
Young U., Provo, Utah; Temple Fay, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Curriculum Planning in Special 
Education at the Graduate 
Level 


(This session will divide into three small work 
groups.) 


Group Leaders: Gwen Retherford, Wayne 
State U., Detroit, Mich.; Godfrey D. Stevens, 
U. of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harold Phelps, Ill. State 
Normal U., Normal 


Work with Parents and the 
Community Regarding the Gifted 


Chairman: Cyril W. Woolcock, Hunter College, 
New York, N. Y. 

Participants: Richard L. Hetke, Arlington 
Heights, Ili.; Paul H. Holcomb, Bedford, Ohio; 
Nathan S, Leichman, Calif. 
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Developing Units of Experience 
for Educable Mentally Retarded 
Pupils in Elementary Schools 


Chairman: Tony C. Milazzo, Ind. 
Participants: (to be announced) 


Training Professional Personnel 
to Work with the Orthopedically 
and Neurologically Disabled 


Chairman: Paul H. Masoner, U. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Participants: Harrie M. Selznick, Baltimore, 
Md.; E. Donald Blodgett, Fairfax County, Va.; 
James Geary, Minn. 


Research and the Visually 
Handicapped Child 


Chairman: John W. Jones, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Co-Chairman: Everett Wilcox, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., New York, 
mn. x. 

Participants: Samuel G. Ashcroft, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Milton D. Graham, American Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Carson Y. 
Nolan, The American Printing House for the 
Blind, Louisville, Ky. 


Speech Improvement in 
the Public Schools 


Chairman: Ethel C. Tincher, Detroit, Mich. 
Co-Chairman: Hildred Gross, Detroit, Mich. 
Participants: Shirley M. Sieg, Detroit, Mich.; 
James A. Jones,, Detroit, Mich.; Earl Sloan, 
Detroit, Mich.; Helen Berry, Detroit, Mich.; 
Elsie Edwards, Michigan State U., East Lans- 
ing 


Team Approach to Bedside Teaching for 
Homebound and Hospitalized Children 


Chairman: Marian C. Hunter, Wayne County, 
Mich. 

Participants: William J. Oliver, M.D., U. of 
Mich., Ann Arbor; J. Clayton Lafferty, Wayne 
County, Mich.; Ruth H. Sprague, R.N., Ecorse, 
Mich.; Josephine M. Brighton, Wyandotte, 
Mich; Norma B. Erard, Southgate, Mich. 


Research on Exception Children 


Chairman: Herbert C. Quay, Vanderbilt U., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Participants: Leonard S. Blackman, Edward R. 
Johnstone Training and Research Center, Bor- 
dentown, N. J.; Merle B. Karnes, Champaign, 
Ill.; Albert W. Koch, Mass. Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, Boston; Frances A. Mullen, Chicago, 
Ill.; T. Ernest Newland, U. of IIll., Urbana; 
Raphael F. Simches, New York 


The Main Currents of American 
Education: Whither Are They 
Carrying Special Education 


Chairman: Thomas W. Mulrooney, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Participants: Gertrude A. Barber, Erie, Pa.; 
Mary E. Harnett, New York, N. Y.; C. Lewis 
Martin, LaGrange, Ill.; C. D. Killian, Western 
Carolina College, Cullowhee, N. C. 
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GENERAL SESSION IV 


PRESIDENT’S DINNER 


Chairman: Jack W. Birch, U. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Speaker: Pearl S. Buck 


Friday, April 7, 1961 


GENERAL SESSION V 


Chairman: Florence S. Dunlop, Ottawa, On- 
tario 

Speakers: Ray Graham, Ill.; Maynard Rey- 
nolds, U. of Minn., Minneapolis 


FRIDAY MORNING 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Long Term Care for the 
Orthopedically and 
Neurologically Involved 


Chairman: Jasper Harvey, U. of Ala., Univer- 
sity 

Participants: Sherwood A. Messner, UCP As- 
sociations, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Una Haynes, 
UCP Associations, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


The Seriously Emotionally 

Disturbed and Socially Maladjusted 
Child: Residential Center, Private 
School, Public Education—or What? 


Chairman: Harley A. Smith, Lafayette Parish, 
La. 

Participants: Ernest H. Suerken, United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., New York, 
N. Y.; Michael E. Freelund, National Organ- 
ization for Mentally Ill Children, New York, 
N. Y.; Charles M. Heuchert, Livonia, Mich.; 
Romaine P. Mackie, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; James E. Marshall, Kans.; 
Grace Teague, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Responsibility of the 
University for Research in 
Teacher Education 


Chairman: Norris G. Haring, U. of Kans. 
Medical Center, Kansas City 

Speaker: Arnold Joyal, Fresno State College, 
Calif. 


Making Normal Educational 
and Recreational Opportunities 
Available to the Handicapped 


Chairman: Betty Woodson, Ill. State Normal 
U., Normal 
Speaker: Tim Nugent, U. of Ill., Urbana 
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State-Level Developments 
for the Gifted 


Chairman: Virgil S. Ward, U. of Va., Char- 
lottesville 

Co-Chairman: Ruth A. Martinson, Long Beach 
State College, Calif. 

Participants: David M. Jackson, Ill.; William 
C. Geer, SREB, Atlanta, Ga. 


Language and Speech Needs 
of Children Who Are Mentally 
Retarded 


Chairman: Eugene M. Batza, Bill Wilkerson 
Hearing and Speech Center, Nashville, Tenn. 
Participants: James C. Shanks, Ind. U. Medi- 
cal Center, Indianapolis; Stuart Gilmore, Bill 
Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Laurel L. Schendel, Fla. State U., 
Tallahassee 


Community Approach to the 
Education of the Visually 
Handicapped 


Chairman: Edith Cohce, Detroit, Mich. 
Co-Chairman: Ernestine B. Davidson, Detroit 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Mich. 
Participants: Horace L. Weston, M.D., Detroit, 
Mich.; Jennette Maris, Ann J. Kellogg School, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Charles Gomori, Hannon 
Memorial Y.M.C.A., Detroit, Mich. 


A Clinic for CEC Chapter 
and Federation Officers 


Chairman: Ray Graham, Ill. (CEC Interna- 
tional Membership Chairman) 


Preventing Mental Retardation 
Through Current Medical Research 


Chairman: John A. Churchill, M.D., Henry 
Ford Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 
Participants: (to be announced) 


Improved Methods and 
Appliances for Homebound and 
Hospital Teaching 


Chairman: Ethel Leach, Kans. 

Participants: M. Leigh Rooke, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y.; J. A. Richards, Executone, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; Catherine Hays, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Frances Hargis, Galena Park, Texas 


Developing Special Education 
in the Smaller Community 


Chairman: Merle B. Karnes, Champaign, II. 
Participants: Felix S. Barker, North Carolina; 
Sue Monson, Fayette County, Ky.; Cleone 
O’Brien, Proviso Township Area, Maywood, 
Tll.; Nadine Chidley, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Evaluating Students’ Progress 
in Programs for Educable 
Mentally Retarded Children 


Chairman: H. Jay Hickes, Mecklenburg 
County, Charlotte, N. C. 

Participants: Ruby D. Long, Special School 
District, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Federal Legislation Pertaining to Special Educatioin 


Chairman: Stella Edwards, Ky. 
Participants: (to be announced) 


Implications of Research 
for Speech Therapy Programs 


Chairman: Eugene T. McDonald, Pa. State U., 
University Park 

Participants: Ronald S. Tikofsky, U. of Mich., 
Ann Arbor; A. Bruce Graham, Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit, Mich.; Charles V. Mange, 
Kalamazoo County, Mich.; Rolland J. Van 
Hattum, Kent County, Mich. 


Guidance for the Mentally Handicapped 


Chairman: W. F. Koerber, Scarborough, Ontario 
Participants: (to be announced) 


Juvenile Delinquency: 
Recent Research with 
Implications for School Practices 


Chairman: William C. Kvaraceus, Boston U., 
Mass. 

Participants: William Wattenberg, Wayne 
State U., Detroit, Mich.; Carl L. Byerly, 
Detroit, Mich.; John R. Eichorn, Ind. U., 
Bloomington; D. Lloyd McKinney, Detroit, 
Mich.; Paul T. Rankin, Detroit, Mich. 


The Education of the Gifted: 
Reports from Projects 


Chairman: Robert F. DeHaan, Hope College, 
Holland, Mich. 

Participants: Clayton L. Bennett, Project on 
Guidance and Motivation of Superior and Tal- 
ented Students, Chicago, Ill.; John L. Holland, 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 
Evanston, Ill.; A. Harry Passow, Columbia U., 
New York, N. Y.; Donald W. MacKinnon, U. 
of Calif., Berkeley; F. Phillip Van Eyl, Hope 
College, Holland, Mich.; Claude L. Nemsek, U. 
of Detroit, Mich. 


Developing and Fostering Home 
and School Relations in Programs 
for the Educable Mentally Retarded 


Chairman: Amy A. Allen, Ohio 
Participants: (to be announced) 


The Modern School for the 
Deaf—Plant and Program 


Chairman: William J. McClure, Ind. School 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis 

Participants: Frank X. Frueh, Ind. School for 
the Deaf, Indianapolis; Keith E. Gainey, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell School for the Deaf, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; W. Lloyd Graunke, Tenn. School 
for the Deaf, Knoxville; John A. Klein, 
Lutheran School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich.; 
Bernard Th. Tervoort, S.J., St. Michielsgestel 
School for the Deaf, St. Michielsgestel, Hol- 
land 


CEC Convention Goers 

Make your leave plans now! Assure yourself of 
accommodations at the headquarters hotel by filling 
out and mailing the reservation form in this Bulletin 
to the Statler Hilton in Detroit. 
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Combining Local, State and 
National Efforts in Bringing 
Service to Visually 
Handicapped Children 


Chairman: Helen Gibbons, National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Participants: Lorraine Marchi, National Aid 
to Visually Handicapped, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Dorothy Bryan, Ill.; Merle B. Karnes, Cham- 
paign, Ill.; Elinor H. Long, Pa.; Evelyn E. 
Eisnaugle, Ohio; John W. Jones, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Aurelia Davis, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Developing Provisions for 
Exceptional Children Through 
Research 


Chairman: Clyde J. Baer, Kansas City, Mo. 
Participants: Nellie D. Hampton, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Marjory J. Far- 
rell, Kansas City, Mo.; Richard Schiefelbusch, 
U. of Kans., Lawrence 


Rehabilitation Research with 
the Exceptional Child: National 
and International Perspectives 


Chairman: Gregory A. Miller, Mich. State U., 
East Lansing 

Participants: William F. Hunter, Longfellow 
School, Wheaton, Ill.; John E. Jordan, Mich. 
State U., East Lansing; Wayne R. Maes, Lans- 
ing, Mich. 


Programs and Projects 
for Parents of Children 
wth Hearing Impairments 


Chairman: Marjorie E. Magner, Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Participants: Thomas J. Watson, U. of Man- 
chester, England; Margaret J. Grant, Toronto, 
Ontario; Grace Mannen, Lutheran School for 
the Deaf, Detroit, Mich.; Norma Harris, U. of 
Kans. Medical Center, Kansas City 


Shall We Discard the IQ: 
Differential Diagnosis and 
Evaluation of Exceptional Children 


Chairman: Ingeborg Severson, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Participants: John W. Magill, Wilson County, 
N. C.; Helmer R. Myklebust, Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.; Gunnar Dybwad, NARC, New 
York, N. Y.; Bernice M. Grannon, Chicago, Ill. 


GENERAL SESSION VI 


Chairman: William C. Kvaraceus, Boston U., 
Mass. 

Panel: Herbert C. Quay, Vanderbilt U., Nash- 
ville. Tenn.; T. Ernest Newland, U. of IIl., 
Urbana; Clyde J. Baer, Kansas City, Mo. 
Topic: “Orientation to Research or Some Prob- 
lems to be Faced” 
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Saturday, April 8, 1961 


SATURDAY MORNING 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Reading for Deaf Children 


Chairman: Harriet G. Kopp, Detroit, Mich. 
Participants: Hazel Smullen, Detroit, Mich.; 
Mary Ellen Jackson, Detroit, Mich.; Emilia 
Martyka, Detroit, Mich.; Hazel Johnson, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Educational Planning for 
Multiply Handicapped Pupils Who 
are Mentally Retarded 


Chairman: Ernest P. Willenberg, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Participants: (to be announced) 


New Research on the 
Gifted 


Chairman: D. A. Worcester, U. of Wis., Madi- 
son 

Participants: Mina D. Morris, St. Louis, Mo; 
Mildred Raasch, Milwaukee, Wis.; Ruth A. 
Martinson, Long Beach State College, Calif. 


Sound Public School Program 
Development for the Emotionally 
Disturbed and Socially Maladjusted 


Chairman: Harrie M. Selznick, Baltimore, Md. 
Participants: William C. Morse, U. of Mich., 
Ann Arbor; Kristen D. Juul, Western Mich. U., 
Kalamazoo; Mark Betwee, Wyandotte, Mich. 


Changing Patterns in Community 
Services for Handicapped 
Children 


Chairman: Jane Devereaux, Easter Seal Soci- 
ety of Western Wayne County, Inkster, Mich. 
Participants: J. Clayton Lafferty, Wayne 
County, Mich.; M. Genevieve Blakeley, Detroit 
Orthopaedic Clinic, Mich.; Edward A. Fitting, 
Mich. Crippled Children’s Commission, Lans- 
ing; Anthony M. Abruzzo, M.D., Lapeer State 
Home and Training School, Mich. 


Public School Speech and 
Hearing Services: Nation- 
Wide Study 


Chairman: M. D. Steer, Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Participants: T. D. Hanley, Purdue U., Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; Rolland Van Hattum, Kent County, 
Mich.; Charlotte G. Wells, U. of Mo., Colum- 
bia; Wilbert Pronovost, Boston U., Mass.; 
Betty A. Wilson, Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind. 
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The Blind Child with 
Additional Handicaps 


Chairman: Pauline M. Moor, American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, New York, N. Y. 
Co-Chairman: (to be announced) 
Participants: LaVerne Tupper, N. Y. State 
Commission for the Blind, New York; Lucy M. 
Hepfinger, Ill.; Margaret Zerby, Mich. School 
for the Blind, Lansing 


Trends in Building Facilities for 
Severely Mentally Retarded Pupils 
in Public Schools 


Chairman: Anna Mae Anthony, Chicago, IIl. 
Participants: (to be announced) 


Stimulating Professional 
Growth of Teachers 


Chairman: Sue M. Davis, Martinsville, Va. 
Participants: Gwen Retherford, Wayne State 
U., Detroit, Mich.; Alice Streng, U. of Wis. 
Milwaukee; Paul A. Peeples, N. C.; Madeline 
Sheridan, Chicago, Ill. Daniel E. Johnson, Ala- 
meda County, Calif. 


Symposium: Implementation, Legislation 
and Research on Visually Handicapped 


Chairman: Milton D. Graham, Director of 
Research and Statistics, American Foundation 
for the Blind, New York, N. Y. 


Co-Chairman: Matthew Trippe, Director, 
Office of Research in Special Education, Syra- 
cuse U., New York 


International Aspects of 
Special Education 


Chairman: I. Ignacy Goldberg, Columbia U., 
New York, N. Y. 
— Margaret A. Hayes, Chicago, 


Participants: (to be announced) 


Current and Needed Research 
Relating to Those with Speech 
Impairments 


Chairman: Anthony Holbrook, Wayne State U., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Participants: Harlan L, Lane, U. of Mich., Ann 
Arbor; Angelo A. Angelocci, Wayne State U., 
Detroit, Mich.; Maureen M. Waszkiewicz, Re- 
habilitation Institute, Detroit, Mich.; Marvin 
L. Hanson, Wayne State U., Detroit, Mich.; 
Wilbert Pronovost, Boston U., Mass. 


Teaching Techniques 
Applicable to the Brain 
Injured 


Chairman: Artis Ingram, Children’s Rehabili- 
tation Institute, Reisterstown, Md. 
Participants: (to be announced) 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Report on Research 
on the Gifted 


Chairman: Edna R. Oswalt, Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Participants: Jean L. Wiener, El Segundo, 
Calif.; Thaddeus P. Kawalek, Brookfield, II1.; 
Lowell Betsworth, Galesburg, Il.; E. Paul Tor- 
rance, U. of Minn., Minneapolis; Morris E. 
Blitz, Normandy School District, St. Louis, 
Mo.; David W. Beggs, III, Decatur, Tl. 


Recruitment of Teachers of the 
Mentally Retarded at the Federal, 
State and Local Levels 


Chairman: Dorothy Siegle, Ill. 
Participants: (to be announced) 


Teaching Science to 
Deaf Children 


Chairman: Peter J. Owsley, Oshkosh School 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Wis. 
Co-Chairman: Thomas H. Poulos, Mich. School 
for the Deaf, Flint 

Participant: Burton C. Rogers, Jr., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Linking Special Education with 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Chairman: Louis J. Cantoni, Wayne State U., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Participants: Paul R. Hunt, Detroit, Mich.; 
Sidney Rubin, Detroit, Mich.: Robert R. 
Wright, Wayne State U., Detroit, Mich.; Basil 
Antenucci, Div. of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Dearborn, Mich.; William Bryden, Highland 
Park, Mich. 


Trends in Day and Residential 
Programs for the Mentally 
Deficient 


Chairman: Thomas W. Coleman, Wayne State 
U., Detroit, Mich. 


Participants: (to be announced) 


Lengthening the Teacher’s Arm: 
Modern Contributions of Technology 
and Organizational Theory to Increase 
the Effectiveness of the Teacher 


Chairman: Norris Bush, Denver, Colo. 
Participants: Marguerite Rapson, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Edgar Lowell, John Tracy Clinic, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Francis E. Lord, Los Angeles 
State College, Calif.; Philip Lewis. Chicago, 
Nll.; Joseph Rosenstein, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION 
FOR THE DETROIT CEC INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION IS ON THE NEXT PAGE. 
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PEARL BUCK IS FEATURED AS | 
4 
SPEAKER FOR PRESIDENT’S eee =, MEETINGS OF OTHER GROUPS AND RELATED 
The President’s Dinner is a traditional event, 
scheduled as the fourth general session of the ORGANIZATIONS IN DETROIT THIS YEAR 
annual CEC international convention. Chaired by . Ao 
the outgoing CEC president, it features outstanding April 3-4 The Council of Administrators of 
speakers. As the 1961 chairman, CEC President Special Education in Local School 
Jack W. Birch will continue this tradition when he Systems 
introduces Pearl S. Buck, author and Nobel Prize 
winner, as speaker for the April 6th President’s | April 4 CEC Division on Teacher Educa- 
Dinner in Detroit. tion. 3 PM—Business Meeting 
Mrs. Buck needs little introduction to audiences 
oe eee aes eee pe books ae April 3-4 National Association of State 
ina—which earned her the Nobel Prize—such as : . . 
The Good Earth, A House Divided, The Mother, and | Directors of Special Education 
her translation of the famous Chinese novel, All . oe ; 
Men Are Brothers; and for her biographies of her April 5 a ke [on of _ 
parents in The Exile and Fighting Angel. hildren. 6:30 PM—Dinner 
As a humanitarian, her efforts devoted to mutual Business Meeting 
understanding between peoples have resulted in the : — 
East and West Association, and in the establish- April 5&7 Association of Educators of Home- 
ment of Welcome House, Inc. The latter is an adop- bound and Hospitalized Children. 
tion agency which finds permanent homes for chil- 6:30 PM—Executive Meeting & 
dren of mixed Asian-American blood. Dinner (April 5) 
Pearl Buck takes an active part in work for re- — April 7 
tarded children. The Child Who Never Grew, pub- 7 AM—Breakfast (Ap ) 
lished in 1950, relates her own experience as the : ioe —Council for the 
mother of a child who mental growth is retarded. April 7 J sane trae ita Sevle 
Her address bids well to the climax of this conven- ucatio y & 
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DETROIT HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
39th Annual International Convention—The Council For Exceptional Children 


To: FRONT OFFICE MANAGER 
THE STATLER HILTON 
Grand Circus Park at Washington Boulevard & Bagley Avenue 
Detroit 31, Michigan ; 


Please reserve room accommodations for me for 
THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN convention: 


ROOM RATES LOW MEDIUM BEST 
Single, 

with shower $7.50 $9.50 $12.50 

Tub & shower to $9. to $12. to $14. UNLESS OTHERWISE RE- 
Double, QUESTED THE HOTEL WILL 

with shower $13 to $15.50 ___ $16.50 HOLD YOUR RESERVATION 
a“ _ Tub & Shower $14. to $16. to $17.50 UNTIL 6 PM OF THE DAY 

win, 
with shower $13.50 $16. to $20.50 OF YOUR ARRIVAL! 
Tub & Shower to $15. $19.50 7 to $29. 


Suites (Small) for one ....$25.; for two ....$30.; (Large) for one or two....$38.50 


If a room is not available at rate requested, reservation will be made at next available rate. All room rates 
subject to 4% Michigan State use tar. 


Ee eaves BORO... ooo cs > 96) .... BOUr.... Pm Departure Date .......... , 1961 .... Hour .... PM 
PED fia saiwikick pb ound Ga bid soe ati BORA CG sae SRM th on, DE AAG en See pia Site rire ite 
 .isseesen © seo a Siaaws DoW) reuse raeS ROME Sac aene SET WENO eas ova on ew el eew'eas00 6 etme 


Please Confirm This Reservation! 
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THE BLIND ADOLESCENT 
(Continued from page 310) 


ing in terms of his self concept, and his role in 
his environment. 

Through the service of good guidance and coun- 
seling persons and other direct service persons, the 
adolescent who is blind may be able to acquire a 
concept of becoming the best blind adolescent that 
he can be. He may need unusual support and ex- 
pressed confidence in his ability from the sighted 
persons in his environment. He may need to feel 
that he can get help with his problems which may 
be great in the area of orientation and mobility. 
As he himself attempts to move out, the role of 
the professional person is to continue to provide 
the support and confidence which makes his accom- 
plishments Ais and not those of the professional 
person. Naturally, this task of helping the blind 
adolescent move out as a person will be easier if 
the preschool and early school years have been for 
him a period in which he has had the opportunity 
to participate in an environment at home and at 
school which was for him supportive and positive. 

While there are many and varied needs which 
may be specific to the fact that an adolescent is 
blind, it is not easy to define them; nor is it easy 
to separate them from those which have been great- 
ly intensified or accentuated in his own thinking 
and feeling or in the reactions of his family, friends 
and the professional people in his life. Examples of 
a few of the needs of the blind adolescent which 
seem to be important from the point of view of the 
professional person are listed below. 


His Need to Achieve Both Respect and 
Understanding 

His need to be respected and understood as 
a blind adolescent by his family is perhaps 
his most crucial need and it may not in all 
cases be the easiest for him to have fulfilled. 
His place in the home, if he has been 
blind from early infancy, should have been 
understood and clarified for him by this 
period. Adolescence may call forth a new 
search, however, for a better answer con- 
cerning family relationships than he was able 
to consider at an earlier period of his life. 
If, as in a few cases, his blindness should 
have occurred close to the period of his 
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adolescence, there could be the traumatic 
experiences which would necessitate access to 
skilled help for both him and his family. The 
goal should be to try to help him become 
strong enough to find a place which would 
make his role as a member of the family 
secure. He would thus become more able 
to share in the problems and the duties of 
the home. It would be hoped that he could 
be thought of as a participating member of 
the family doing, as all the children do, those 
things which he is able to do as a contributing 
member and receiving help with those things 
which he is not able to do. The role in the 
family can become quite complicated for 
both the blind person and the family if prob- 
lems are too great and if the family is un- 
able to experience the rewards which occur 
when growth is achieved in interpersonal 
relationships. 


His Need to Seek Answers from His Peers 

His need is to ask the most intimate questions 
of his parents and other adults who may be 
comfortable and mature enough to try to 
help him find answers to questions which 
may not be fully understood by him. De- 
prived of visual observation, he will need 
answers which are real for him. Perhaps the 
greatest confidence which a blind person may 
show in a sighted person is expressed when 
he wants an evaluation of a situation which 
requires vision in order to fill in the details 
concerning a person or situation. The sighted 
person who attempts to supply the visual in- 
formation perhaps shows great skill in objec- 
tivity if he attempts to describe a situation or 
a person as concretely as he can without 
prejudicing the blind person by the impres- 
sions or enthusiasm of the sighted person’s 
reactions. Certainly in the social situations 
which go on in the day-to-day living of the 
family, there should be no effort to hide 
enthusiasm for an experience, since blind 
persons like sighted persons want to know 
the feelings and the opinions of people. Nev- 
ertheless, as families try to explain that which 
they see, they will want to encourage the blind 
person to continue to raise questions and 
know that it is not always possible to get an 
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answer which is “real” for him. As one 
congenitally blind adolescent said once, “I 
guess some things will always be just words 
for me.” What tremendous growth potential 
was evidenced in this type of comment! The 
ability and insight to make the comment pro- 
vided both growth for the blind girl and for 
the sighted person who needed to know this 


reaction. 


His Need for Honest and Specific Answers 


from Sighted Persons 


His need is great to talk freely with pro- 
fessional persons outside the home who have 
sufficient skill, objectivity and maturity to 
help him find realistic and honest answers to 
his problems and goals as a blind person. 
Among the important persons who can pro- 
vide real help may be the ophthalmologist, 
the school nurse, the teacher, the counselor 
or, in the case where the family is also 
involved and perhaps where there is a con- 
tinuing relationship, the social case worker. 
Questions relative to the blindness and its 
possible permanency or its cause will be an- 
swered most efficiently by the physician. If 
the impact of the answer poses further prob- 
lems, however, more effective follow-up must 
be found through other professional persons. 
It is hoped that the teacher will be able to 
discuss in an easy way with the adolescent 
the questions which arise concerning his edu- 
cational functioning, and that this teacher will 
have the wisdom to refer other questions to 
those who may be in a much better position 
to answer them. Very young blind children 
have been known to start their search early 
for an answer to the question, “Why am | 
blind?” and have talked with many who have 





then attempt to help him find the best pos- 
sible answers, we can no doubt contribute 
much to his emotional and social growth. 
We will certainly not make his problems 
easier by postponing answers, nor will he 
fulfill his needs for good and honest answers. 


His Need for More and Varied Special 
Equipment 

To have the best possible specialized equip- 
ment for his use in mastering the same cur- 
riculum expected of his sighted friends and 
also to have other equipment which will help 
in his day-to-day functioning in social situa- 
tions and in the future world of work loom 
large among his needs. Such items as the 
following are necessary: his typewriter which 
he can use in his written communication with 
sighted persons; his braillewriter which he 
can receive in a reasonable time after it has 
been ordered and which he can possess at an 
early age; his radio as a communication 
channel and a source of entertainment; his 
books which serve him in his education, his 
research, his entertainment, and his desire 
to be current in his reading; his tools, what- 
ever they should be, which assist him in his 
functioning in his physical environment and 
his independent mode of travel. These needs 
for some blind persons seem to be relatively 
well satisfied, but far too many of them have 
only partial answers. Government and volun- 
tary funds have been brought to bear on 
projects designed to fulfill some of his needs. 
Volunteer service of a variety of types has 
also been brought to bear in trying to provide 
equipment and materials which are needed 
by blind persons, but there is still much to 
be done. Perhaps this is because of the small 


evaded an answer or just said “We don’t population represented by those who are blind I 
know,” and have dismissed the subject with- and no doubt there has been some lack of } 
out suggesting a person who might perhaps coordination of efforts on the part of many " 
handle the question. Some children have been of us. If, however, the blind adolescent does ‘ 
almost crushed by the answer which they have not have in sufficient quantity and quality his t 
received, or they may have regressed in their basic specialized equipment for functioning “ 
development because someone had held out in our society, he is likely to become more of in 
false hope that some day the sight would an object of pity than respect in the minds ai 
return. If we can help the blind adolescent of the sighted persons with whom he works ‘i 
want to raise questions about himself and in his environment. ti 
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His Need to Experience Honest and Positive 


Expectation from Others 


His need to experience at least an opti- 
mistic outlook concerning his future vocation 
is one in which he experiences great dif_i- 
culty. All too often the fears on this one 
aspect of his future life have been expressed 
at home and at school during his early im- 
pressionable years. These concerns may give 
way to serious doubts or, depending upon his 
personality, to a denial of the problem or an 
avoidance of his own obligations to succeed 
as best he can at school. While the employ- 
ment picture has improved and the more 
recent expenditure of funds to provide pro- 
fessional courses of a more intensive nature 
for vocational rehabilitation counselors have 
been achieved, still there is much to be done 
by those of us who interpret the needs and 
potentialities of blind persons. Our citizens 
and our employers of all types have an im- 
portant obligation to handicapped persons. 
The blind adolescent, however, needs to at 
least have a chance to grow in his self reali- 
zation as a working person and as a person 
who, if he applies himself, may be able to 
find appropriate answers to his future career. 
His likelihood of finding work will perhaps 
relate to his early years of applying himself 
and taking advantage of all functional re- 
sources available to him. Thus he is begin- 
ning to be the participating person with our 
help while he is in school, and we hope it 
will be easier for him to carry this initiative 
out into the world of work. 


His Need for Expert Instruction in an 
Independent Mode of Travel 


One of the greatest unmet needs for most 
blind adolescents is to have access to help with 
basic orientation and mobility skills while 
still in school. If such help is possible at the 
appropriate time, there should be the oppor- 
tunity for instruction in a mode of independ- 
ent travel provided by a qualified mobility 
instructor. If children are taught by teachers 
at an early age in school in a manner that 
will help them develop greater skill in func- 
tioning in their environment, they should be 
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able to project toward the future and begin 
consideration of the tool which will help them 
to become more independent. They may con- 
sider either the use of the guide dog or a 
cane. If their instructors are able to explore 
the implications of both of these modes of 
travel as well as the use of the sighted guide 
when needed, the students should be able to 
select their own mode of travel. They and 
their parents should be brought into these 
considerations and their fears, questions and 
desires in relation to greater independent 
travel should be understood and accepted by 
those who work with the adolescent who is 
blind. 


His Need to Have Service Resulting from 
Research and Good Practice 

To suggest that we have been developing many 
of our standards in working with blind persons 
without sufficient research is putting the statement 
mildly. Certainly some good work has been done 
and some excellent thinking has been written in 
order that we might establish priorities for fur- 
ther study. We are fortunate that many of the 
problems which occur to adolescents who are blind 
might be at least partially solved through our 
greater understanding of the knowledge and ap- 
proaches utilized in solving problems concerning 
sighted adolescents. 


Examples of the type of research and careful 
thinking which has been helpful and which has 
prompted us to draw applications to our procedures 
based upon what the authorities have suggested 
are the following: 


1. Lowenfeld has written consistently and 
carefully concerning the basic and obvious 
limitations which are specific to blindness, 
particularly for those who have complete loss 
of sight. He suggests adaptations for those 
with varying limited degrees of vision that 
we who serve them must make. Since you 
are familiar with his writings, attention should 
be called particularly to his chapter(12) in 
Psychology of Exceptional Children and 
Youth, edited by Cruickshank and to his own 
book, Our Blind Children(11). As we read 
the discussions of Lowenfeld, perhaps our 
contributions to blind persons will be meas- 
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ured in terms of our ability to recognize these 
limitations and help the blind adolescent gain 
some insight concerning them. At his level 
of ability and adjustment, he will need to 
gain some insight concerning his own func- 
tioning, physically, mentally, and emotionally, 
with these limitations. Possibly he can profit 
from some discussions which help him to see 
how these limitations affect those sighted 
persons who may either marvel at his func- 
tioning or doubt that it is possible for him 
to function. Our final obligation to him 
will be that we attempt to develop skills and 
equipment which will contribute to the best 
possible functioning for him with all of his 
problems and his abilities. 


2. The classic study by Vita Stein Sommers 
concerning parental attitudes in the families 
of blind adolescents can cause us to continue 
to search for more refined approaches in our 
work with the families of blind children of 
all ages and our realization that the period 
of adolescence in children for their families 
may be equally crucial to the period which 
families face during the preschool years. Som- 
mers’ work certainly aroused further study 
and has helped professional persons look at 
their relationships with the families of blind 
persons whom they try to serve in a more 
objective way. 


3. The more recent studies in the disserta- 
tions of Underberg and Verrillo as they con- 
sider the topic of the relationship of parental 
understanding and child adjustment in the 
visually disabled adolescent, and the study of 
the relationship between parental attitudes 
and adjustment of visually handicapped and 
sighted adolescents, are examples of types of 
studies which have added certain other di- 
mensions to our literature. There is more 
information concerning the changing attitudes 
of parents with different age levels of children 
and also more definitive study of the differ- 
ences in attitudes depending upon the amount 
of residual vision or total lack of it in the 
children studied. There was in these studies, 
as in most carefully thought out research, 
verification of some of the theories which 
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people with experience have held and also 
suggestions for further study. 


4. Gowman has given us, through the study 
of a trained sociologist, information concern- 
ing the role of the sighted person in the life 
of the person who is blind, and also some 
knowledge on the young sighted persons who 
project their feelings and thinking in rela- 
tion to different disabilities as perceived by 
them in a future role. He has contributed the 
application of the sociologist’s profession to 
greater study of the impact of blindness in 
our society. This work should encourage fur- 
ther study which might add to our meager 


information. 


5. The preoccupation of a number of clini- 
cal psychologists who have been writing and 
studying the importance of the self concept 
has also been expressed in recent studies rela- 
tive to the blind adolescent. Dr. Frederick 
Jervis in his work with blind and sighted 
adolescents has been most interested in how 
the blind person perceives himself in relation 
to others in his environment, and has also 
shown considerable insight in his study of 
the meaning of dependency for both the blind 
and sighted, the aspects of interpersonal rela- 
tionships which may result from dependency 
and other problems relative to blindness, and 
has suggested that we need to consider fur- 
ther study for blind persons in all types of 
environments. His paper dealing with guid- 
ance programs for blind children describes his 
study of blind adolescents. Two quotations 
from Jervis(9) presented here seem interest- 


ing as they may have new slants for those of 
us who have examined the literature through 
the history of both philosophical and psycho- 


logical discussions concerning blindness. 


There is a suggestion that a blind person 
having an extreme positive attitude toward 
himself is attempting to deny rather strong 
feelings of inadequacy and thus is put under 
a great deal of strain to maintain this over- 
emphasized positive picture of himself.” (p. 23) 


Blindness and possibly other visible physical 
handicaps may lead to an intensification of 
whatever feelings the public may have toward 
an individual. The beggar who is blind may 
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The New Warren W-1 is a marvel of engi- 
neering, developed and perfected by audio 
specialists with years of experience in the 
auditory training field. 
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elicit stronger negative feelings than the 
beggar who is not, but conversely the bank 
president who is blind may be perceived more 
positively than the bank president who is not. 
Recognition of the fact that the public reacts 
to individuals who are blind and not to the 
affliction of blindness, should lead to more 
refined research on attitudes toward the blind. 


(p. 24) 


Dr. Jervis is drawing his point of reference 
and his research techniques in his present 
work from psychologists who are working in 
their study of the self and in their desire 
to refine their instruments of measurement. 
Their goal is to arrive at a better measure- 
ment and therefore at more objective help 
for those of us who will apply the instru- 
ments to our further study of the self concept 
of the blind person and contribute to our 


greater service to him. 


6. Psychiatry has also contributed to our 
knowledge concerning the treatment of blind 
persons. The untimely death of Dr. Louis 
Cholden put a stop to some valuable research 
affecting both blind and sighted persons. His 
work, however, stressed the importance of 
the role of the ophthalmologist in the ultimate 
adjustment of the blind person. He also 
stressed the importance of time which is nec- 
essary for adjustment if it is to be real and 
lasting in the case of adventitiously blinded 
persons. His article on adolescence raises 
further questions but does provide some spe- 
cific references for our treatment and further 
study, 

Added to all of the above-mentioned au- 
thorities, one cannot omit the literature writ- 
ten not as research but as fiction and non- 
fiction by blind persons who have contributed 
to our thinking and our recognition of the 
possibilities of greater understanding, if we 
draw the right implications from the writing. 
Reference is made among others to the work 
of Hector Chevigny, Peter Putnam and Jacob 
Twersky for what they seem to be implying 
for us. A discussion of authorities who have 
written concerning blindness could not be 
complete without the strong mention of the 
dean of all of the writers, Dr. Thomas D. 
Cutsforth. His writings cover both psycho- 


logical and sociological aspects of blindness, 
and particularly strong suggestions are appli- 
cable to the’ adolescent and his needs. His 
work, The Blind In School and Society, is 
perhaps the best known book to all profes- 
sional people regardless of whether they are 
specialists in service to blind persons or com- 
plete novices. As one attempts to gain greater 
insight, and none of us has it completely or 
instinctively, the reading of Dr. Cutsforth’s 
writings prompts a rethinking of the prob- 
lems of a professional person and a rededi- 
cation of the best efforts in service to blind 


persons. 


7. It is good to acknowledge the best prac- 
tice and research which have been undertaken 
and defended as they affect blind persons, 
but there is no question that we need to 
continue to encourage more studies from the 
fields of psychology, sociology and medicine. 
Examples of problems demanding further re- 
search in terms of the needs of blind adoles- 
cents are the following: 


a. We need more studies concerning 
parent-child relations which are geared 
toward better ways of helping them rec- 
ognize a need for help in regard to their 
feelings in order that when they seek it, 
they will be able to make use of it. 


b. There is need, as has already been 
suggested, for the development of refined 
instruments which will be helpful in 
studying the self concept of blind per- 


sons. 


c. Greater studies in statistical informa- 
tion concerning those who are blind and 
those who are severely visually limited 
need to be undertaken which will pro- 
vide more descriptive information con- 
cerning the functioning of the blind per- 
sons, or their visual efficiency. 

d. More research affecting public opinion 
concerning the blind and other minority 
groups which are physically identifiable. 
e. Research in technical equipment is 
needed. We are living in a technical age 
where we may have everything from mis- 
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siles and battlecraft costing millions of 
dollars to the smallest gadgets contrib- 
uting to our comfort in the American 
home today. Yet, when we have to pro- 
duce small things to accommodate a 
relatively small segment of a population 
like those who are blind, we have diffi- 
culty engineering and distributing it for 
a reasonable fee and within a reasonable 
time limit. Our custom-made jobs seem 
to be our problems in the equipment 
which blind persons need. I refer to the 
braille writing equipment and the braille 
books which should be in sufficient quan- 
tity, variety and with a recent publica- 
tion date, to compare with the reading 
matter which sighted persons have. Prog- 
ress has been made in all these areas, 
but blind persons still do not have the 
equipment which they need and which 
they can afford to buy. 

Such perennial problems still exist 
with respect to translating immediately 
the printed page into braille, duplicating 
braille material in small quantities and 
portable audio equipment in both audio 
aids and braille writing equipment. Cer- 
tainly the blind person without the nec- 
essary equipment to help him function 
at a high level becomes more dependent 
upon others than would be necessary if 
he had the right equipment. He has to 
continue to become more and more re- 
sourceful in his use of sighted persons 
in order to do many things where equip- 
ment has not fulfilled his needs. 


His Need to Be Served by Professional Persons 
With Convictions Concerning Persons 


Who Are Blind 

Since others on this panel have discussed pro- 
grams, there will be no exploration of standards for 
such programs as they affect the blind adolescent. 
It does seem important, however, to consider briefly 
the role of the personnel who know and work with 
the blind adolescent in whatever school program 
or agency he finds himself. The premise that this 
writer holds is that the personnel in the schools 
and agencies must first of all be skilled in their 
chosen professions; the teacher, the social case 
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worker, the various therapists will draw heavily 
upon their own preparation and experience as ap- 
plied to all children. Others may need good orien- 
tation concerning blind individuals and an oppor- 
tunity to explore their own feelings concerning 
those blind persons with whom they work. This 
orientation should be meager or more intensive 
depending upon the effectiveness of the previous 
preparation. In this group might be found the 
school administrator, the office personnel and cus- 
todial staffs at the school as well as the medical 
personnel who work occasionally on the team when 
children with problems are under discussion. 

Those who act as specialists in the education of 
the blind will certainly need sufficient specialized 
preparation to help them meet the over and above, 
or “plus factors,” which are necessary due to the 
fact that the adolescent is blind. These plus factors 
in specialized courses will require some basic con- 
tent but may vary in amount in terms of the quality 
of the previous preparation in education. With 
respect to the teacher who acts as a full-time teacher 
in special schools for blind children or the one 
who functions in an educational program for the 
education of blind with sighted children as either 
a resource or itinerant teacher, the preparation 
should help them to participate in the important 
aspects of interpreting both the needs and poten- 
tialities of the blind person to those professional 
people who require only orientation and some basic 
information. Perhaps the teacher education insti- 
tutions and the state departments of education 
have made the greatest contributions to the special- 
ized preparation since it was necessary for them 
to provide courses of preparation and certification 
requirements or credentials for specialized person- 
nel in education. There is still much to be done, 
however, in utilizing the body of knowledge which 
exists and adapting it sufficiently to provide con- 
structive orientation for such persons as regular 
classroom teachers, direct service personnel in gen- 
eral agencies, therapists and nurses in hospital 
settings, and others who have very slight contacts 
with blind persons in different other community 
settings. 

It is to be hoped that professional preparation 
for those highly specialized courses and construc- 
tive orientation experiences will continue to be 
developed and evaluated in such a way that they 
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at SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


a comprehensive summer program in all areas of Special Education: 


Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 
Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound Children 
Mental Retardation 

Multiple Handicapped 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 

Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 





















Workshops, Conferences, Demonstration School and Residence School lend intensity, vitality to the summer curriculum. 


Summer Session: July 5- August 11, 1961 


For further information write: Dr. Willian M. Cruickshank, 
Special Education Building, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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Finally, education alone can conduct us 
to that enjoyment which is, at once, 
best in quality and infinite in quantity. 


Horace Mann, Lectures and Reports on Education 


Based upon his own accomplishments and philosophy, we can safely assume 
that Mann enjoyed life to the fullest. In spite of, and perhaps because of, a 
sparse preliminary schooling, this nineteenth century educator devoted his 
life spreading to others the enjoyment he experienced from being educated. 
If education is the sole remedy for discontent, Stanwix House shares with 
others its responsibility to disseminate this enjoyment to the exceptional 
child who has heretofore been deprived of his educational needs. ‘‘Best in 
quality” is a maxim used persistently at Stanwix House in publishing special 
education materials for speech correction and language development, mental 
retardation, and visual handicaps. Write today for brochures and catalogs 
describing our special education materials. 
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will help all professional persons look at themselves 
in their important roles and obligations to the blind 
adolescents with whom they work. The oppor- 
tunity to help the blind adolescent grow and gain 
skill in interpreting himself with his problems and 
goals, and to achieve understanding from others 
with a minimum of frustration due to the sighted 
person’s conflicts concerning blindness, can offer 
the professional person one of the most exciting 
fields in which to serve. If, through his profes- 
sional preparation, he can perceive the blind ado- 
lescent as he really is and anticipate the problems 
which are most likely to arise for him and his 
family, he is more able to help the blind person 
realize his appropriate goals and interpret his 
problems as a person who is blind. 

If the professional persons who serve in a pro- 
gram and those who administer and set up pro- 
grams can adopt a philosophy concerning the blind 
persons, they will be able to find answers and 
share problems with others when there is no ap- 
parent immediate answer. They will also be able 
to see greater growth in all of the blind children 
according to their abilities because they are pro- 
jecting positively and providing support and under- 
standing at those periods when these are needed 
in order to foster growth for the adolescent. If 
this can be achieved, undoubtedly the blind person 
will be able to perceive himself as a functioning 
adult and thus free himself from some of the 
worries which he hears all too often concerning 
his future vocation and happiness. Perhaps he can 
live more as a functioning citizen in a community 
which can understand him because of his ability 
to assume responsibility for some of the interpre- 
tation for the sighted persons in his environment. 
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SPEECH THERAPY 


Riddle-A-Rhyme is a new series of 8 color 
filmstrips designed to overcome language 
and articulation difficulty. Set of 

8 color filmstrips and teachers $30.00 


manual 
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Correlated for use with these filmstrips, or 
independently in School or at home: A com- 
pletely different kind of LOTTO GAME— 
Riddle-A-Rhyme Lotto—interesting, amusing 


and informative. $1 0.80 


A carton of 12 games 


Order on approval from: 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 


146-01 Archer Avenue 
Jamaica 35, New York 
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IN THE SHADOW OF MONTICELLO 


University of Virginia 


1961 


EDUCATION 


. —Administration 

—Audiology 
| —Adaptive Phys. Ed. 

—Crippled Children 

A —Gifted 
—Guidance 
—Mental Retardation 
—Psych. Exceptional Child 
—Rehabilitation 
—Research Techniques 
—Seminars 
—Speech Correction 


Intersession—June 12-June 30 
6 Week Session—July 5-Aug. 12 


Write: DR. JAMES D. BEABER, Coordinator, 
Education of Exceptional Children, School of 
Education, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 


MENTALLY-RETARDED and 
EMOTIONALLY-DISTURBED 
Children and Adults... 


Seven resident centers make it possible for THE BROWN 
SCHOOLS to place the exceptional person in a climate of 
group living most congenial to his age and interests, to his 
personality organization, and his level of social, educational, 
emotional, and physical development. 

To receive a detailed catalogue and other regular publications 
describing in text and photographs the services and facilities 
of THE BROWN SCHOOLS, use the coupon below. 
THE BROWN SCHOOLS, 

Dept. H-O 

P. O. Box 4008 


mee SS 


Position____ 





Street or Box No._____ Sa ee eee 
i ata ai Zone____ State. = 


THE BROWN SCHOOLS 
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EDUCATORS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND invites you 
to register with its National Personnel Referral Service. 


Schools and other organizations 
throughout the United States are 
developing unique programs for 
blind students. 


Your professional abilities are need- 
ed for administrative and key teach- 


ing positions. 


Write for Registration Form 


National Personnel Referral Service, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
15 West 16th Street, New York 11, New York 


Use the 
TACTILE- 
KINESTHETIC 
Approach 


Let the child trace the beaded letters to correct 
reversals and to recognize and reproduce the al- 
phabet. 


Make use of the cutaneous-sensory way of learn- 
ing. Alphabets on heavy green card, lacquer fin- 
ished, letters 22” high. 

CAPITALS 

lower case 

Numbers 1 through 10 


NOVO: Educational Toy Equipment Corp. 

585 Ave. Of The Americas 

New York 11, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPPLY 
P.0. Box 407 
Fresno 8, Calif. 
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WHEN THE TEACHER RESEARCHES 


(Continued from page 301) 


how you studied what you were curious about, and 
what you found. Remember that clauses often can 
serve for sentences. Be specific. If the nature of 
your data warrants, present your findings in a taku- 
lar form. Let your writing be interpretive of, or 
inferential from, rather than mere re-statements of 
what you have in your table(s). Weigh carefully 
the possible values and limitations of any graphic 
representation of the data. 

Distinguish clearly between (1) what you found, 
(2) what you interpret the findings as indicating, 
and (3) what you think the implications of your 
findings may be. Admit limitations in your study, 
but, if they are numerous and/or major, better 
re-do the study before you tell others about it. 
Don’t rationalize a carelessly done study on the 
grounds that it was only “exploratory” —resulting 
in the stereotype, “Other research is needed.” 

A report of this kind can hardly be written in less 
than 2000 words and should not exceed 3000 words 


in length. 


HORACE H. RACKHAM 
SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


eastern michigan 
university 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 








AN ASSURANCE POLICY 


This Policy Assures That: 


Teachers using Judy Materials do a better job in 
helping children learn because 


A. JUDY MATERIALS ALLOW MORE TIME FOR 
BETTER TEACHING: 


l. are ready-made 
teaching tools 

2. provide for many approaches to teaching 

range of _ individual 


visual manipulative 


3. serve a wide 
differences 


B. JUDY MATERIALS MAKE LEARNING A LASTING 
SATISFYING EXPERIENCE: 


1. provide interest, challenge, motivation, 
enrichment 

2. encourage creativity 

3. insure good work habits 


Write for complete catalog... 
see this policy in action. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


Dept. EC2 Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


210 N. 2nd St. 


A LEADER IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


A modern campus laboratory school and 
the contemporary philosophy of a dis- 
tinguished faculty affords you the oppor- 
tunity to gain practical as well as 
theoretical experience in all areas of 
special education. 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 
leading to certification in special edu- 
cation and occupational therapy and to 
the Bachelor’s and Master's degrees. 


Write to: ALLEN MYERS, Ph.D., Director 
of Special Education and Occupational 
Therapy, EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVER- 
SITY, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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DETERMINING 


the preva ence O 


Hearing Impaired Children 


_ decades of testing and research, it re- 
mains almost impossible to reach general 
agreement concerning the prevalence(1) of chil- 
dren’s hearing impairments in the United States. 
Gathered in this present article, a representative 
sampling of the results of studies and surveys 
conducted during the past three decades vary 
greatly in their estimates and findings. A current 
attempt to arrive at nationally reliable prevalence 
rates and accurately to pinpoint the extent of need 
for medical, rehabilitative. and educational facilities 
is obviously necessary. 

The deceptively simple question, “How many 
children in the United States have a hearing loss?” 
has been asked and answered frequently. State and 
federal welfare, compensation, education, and re- 
habilitation laws have existed for over a century on 
the basis of the results cited by authorities or 
surveys. Prospective educators, speech correction- 
ists, audiologists, social workers and medical per- 
sonnel, among others, have discussed the topic in 
Medical, audio- 


logical, and special education textbooks have pro- 


college and university courses. 


posed a variety of commonly accepted data on 
hearing loss prevalence. For example, the reports 
of actual tests among school children have ranged 
from two to 21 percent as having defective hear- 
ing(2) and estimates of authorities have varied 
from one deaf person in 700(3) of the general 
population to one in 2500(4). 

Davis has indicated the problem and the results 
of this elasticity in our national data: 

“We can feel quite confident in the general con- 


cept of impairment and even of a scale of impair- 
ment, but the exact numbers are at present arbitrary. 





@ LEO E. CONNOR is assistant superintendent and educa- 
tional director of the Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York, New York. 
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LEO E. CONNOR 


Nevertheless, these numbers will influence significant- 
ly our estimate of how many individuals come within 
the scope of programs of conservation, care and re- 
habilitation of hearing, and this estimate will in turn 
define the magnitude and national importance of 
our problem.” (5) 


Il. Discussion 


In the summaries and extracts presented above, 
certain trends in the differing results are apparent. 
Additional reasons for variations, referred to in 
this article, can also be noted when the original 
reports are studied. 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


The terms used to report the extent of hearing 
impairments indicate a lack of unity and a varia- 
tion of definitions truly remarkable among the 
special educators, rehabilitation authorities, audi- 
ologists, otologists, and researchers who have au- 
thored estimates and studies during the past 30 
years. Review of the classifications presented indi- 
cates the subjective definitions utilized in the group- 
ing of hearing loss data: “totally deaf,” “educa- 
tionally deaf,’ “serious impairments,” “hard of 
hearing,” “mild losses,” “handicapping hearing 
“deaf,” “hearing problems of communica- 
“losses that 


hinder communication,” “suspected hearing impair- 


losses,” 


tive and educational significance,” 


ment,” “some useful hearing,” “without sense of 
hearing from birth,” “true hearing losses,” and 
“hearing problems.” 

When one examines the bases for selection, the 
data are difficult to interpret. The normal range 
of hearing in some reports begins at minus 10 or 0 
decibels and may extend to plus 10, 15, 16, 20, 
25, or 30 decibels. Further, if the study or estimate 
is reported in terms of “educationally handicap- 
ping,” or “serious impairment,” the subjects classi- 
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|. SAMPLING OF STATEMENTS REGARDING HEARING 


Summary of Results 


“14% of pupils had a hearing 





1933 | Fowler(8.) 


48 deaf persons for every 100,000 
(1930 


Year Author(s ee 
1926 | Fletcher and 
Fowler (6.) defect.” 
1930 | Fletcher and 
Fowler (7.) 


in the whole population 
Census report). 


774,576 N.Y.C. children in grades 
3 through 9 tested. Hearing im- 
paired children examined by an 
otologist. 3.17% of elementary 
children had impaired hearing. 








1935-1936 National Health Sur- 
vey of 2,308,588 persons can- 
vassed in 81 cities. Per 1000 
persons: partial deafness 11.9; 
deaf and dumb 0.6; total deaf- 
ness 0.5. 





1938 | U.S. Public 
Health Serv- 
ice (9.) 

1941 | N.Y. City Board 


of Education 
(10.) 





1942 | Gardner (11.) 


In N.Y.C. over 10,000 children 
or 1.3% of elementary and sec- 
ondary children had over 20 db 
loss in better ear. 





In 30 Oregon counties 0.7% of 
pupils had 25 db loss in better 
ear as measured by a pure tone 
audiometric test. 








1943 | Best(12.) 
1944 | Martens(13.) 


American Hear- 


ing Society 
| (14.) 


1949 | 





1945 








Johnson (15.) 


1 deaf in every 2500. 


1.5 percent deaf and hard of 
hearing (ages 5-19). 





Prevalence rate among school 


children of about 5%. 


“3% of all school children have 
hearing losses which are edu- 
cationally significant and another 
5% have impairments that re- 
quire medical attention and may 
affect speech. About 1% of 
school children require the serv- 
ices of a speech correctionist be- 
cause of hearing loss.” 





1950 


| 


Hardy (16.) 





1952 Fouracre (17.) 


eo 1954 | Lesser and 
| Hunt(18.) 


| 
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Of every 10 children with hear- 
ing or speech-hearing impair- 
ment, 8 can be aided by medicai 
attention; other 2 will need a 
»ecial education program. 


“It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 6 to 10% of the popula- 
tion are hard of hearing.” 


“Estimates of prevalence of handi- 
capping hearing loss among chil- 
dren have been given in the 
neighborhood of 0.5-1.0% of the 
otal child population . . . This 
is probably a conservative esti- 
mate.” 


Loss 
Year 


1954 








1955 


1955 


Author(s) 


Mackie and 
Dunn (19.) 


Streng (20.) 


Elstad (21.) 





Summary of Results 


1.5% deaf and hard of hearing 
(ages 5-17). 

(a) “Estimates of the prevalence 
of handicapping hearing loss 
among children range from about 
0.5% to 0.1% of total child 
population.” 

(b) Under a standardized screen. 
ing program with well-qualified 
personnel, prevalence of major 
hearing defects have been found 
to be as high as 3.3% of the 
elementary school children in 
one of the southern states (more 
than 15 db in any frequency be- 
tween 250 and 8000 cycles and 
a history or evidence of chronic 
pathologic conditions.) 


1 deaf in every 1000 general 
population. 





1955 





1955 





1957 





1957 





1958 





1959 








~ Spekter (22.) 


(a) surveys indicate that 5% of 
school children in elementary 
grades have defective hearing 
in one or both ears. 

(b) estimated that 1% have hear- 
ing loss that hinders communica- 
tion. 





Dunn et al. 
(23.) 





Deaf 0.1%; hard of hearing 1.0% 
(ages 6-17). 





Sandis(24.) 


‘|In a study of 1,931,139 school 


|children in public schools of Pa. 
the incidence rate was 2.4% (or 
|46,476) who had a hearing loss. 





Fouracre (25.) 


|“Estimates by Silverman, Foote, 
Lesser, and Hunt indicate that 
|5% of the school population may 
be found to have measurable 
hearing loss and that 1.5 to 3% 
of school children have defects 
severe enough to require special 
medical care and _ educational 
help.” 





Koth (26.) 


American 
Speech and 
Hearing As- 
sociation (27.) 





Study of 1726 children, 5-14 
years of age, 0.8% had handicap- 
ping hearing losses of over 30 
db. 

“The results of a number of re- 
cent surveys suggest that the in- 
cidence of hearing loss among 
school age children is about 3.0% 
. . . The incidence of significant 
or handicapping hearing loss is 
about 0.7% among the U. S. 
population between the ages of 
5 and 19 years... For pu- 
poses of the present report a 
somewhat arbitrary figure of 0.3% 
was chosen to estimate the num- 
ber of hearing handicapped chil- 
dren of pre-school age (under 
5 years).” 
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Year Author(s) Summary of Results 


1959 | Frisina (28.) Quoting from OVR Report 130- 
55 of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Frisina indicated 
that under 15 years of age ap- 
proximately .053% of U.S. popu- 
lation is estimated as deaf and 
approximately .13% is estimated 
as hard of hearing . 





1959 | Johnson (29.) “Hearing problems of communi- 
cative and educational signifi- 
cance is 0.5%. This figure does 
not include the deaf. Also ap- 
proximately 30 to 50 of every 
1000 school children have hear- 
ing losses that call for proper 
medical attention, and about half 
of these require special seating 
and related classroom adjust- 
ments.” 


1959 | Brown (30.) 2,746,044 school children were 
tested by individual pure tone 
sweep test of whom 136,190 (5%) 
failed the first test and 39% of 
this group (53,757) failed a re- 
test using individual pure tone 
and were presumed to have true 
hearing losses (approximately 
1.95% of original group tested). 











1960 | Glorig(31.) Of 6204 boys in the age range 
10 to 19, 3% had 15 db or more 
hearing loss at 1000 cycles and 
1% had 30 db or more loss at 





1000 cycles. 
"1960 Tay ad “The number of school-aged chil- 
Eichorn (32.) |dren with hearing handicaps is 
stated as between 4 and 5%.” 
“3960 | Williams (33.) | deaf person in every 700 gen- 
eral population. 
7960 “Silverman, — (a) reported studies of mass 


Lane, and tests of school children from 
Doehring (34.) 2 to 21% as having defective 
hearing. 

(b) own best estimate is that 5% 
of school-age children have hear- 
ing levels outside the normal 
range (15 db speech frequency 
average in worse ear) and that 
from 1-2 of every 10 in this 
group need special education. 
“1960 |"Rusk(35.)_—_| 209,000 persons were reported 
to be totally deaf, a rate of 0.6 
for each 1000. Other hearing 
impairments affected 5,714,000 
persons. 


1960 | Office of Edu- “The Office of Education esti- 

cation, Dept. mates that there are about 40,000 

of Health, Edu- | deaf children and youth. This 

cation and is based on an estimated prev- 

Welfare (36.) alence of about 1 per 1000 in 
the school-age population.” 
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fied may not be included until their loss is 50, 
60, 70, 80, or 82 decibels. The American decibel 
ratings themselves differ from the British and other 
European standards by about 10 decibels and are 
generally considered unsatisfactory by otologists 
and audiologists, since they were based upon “crude 
test conditions and unselected subjects.” (37) 

A recent attempt by the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology to promote 
interprofessional communication and more consis- 
tent recommendations (38) by presenting and de- 
fining new terms should have a salutary long term 
benefit. They may, however, temporarily confuse 
the immediate problem. The Academy’s report 
urges that a new term, “hearing (threshold) level,” 
replace “hearing loss;” “hearing impairment” will 
define the problem as a whole; “hard of hearing” 
will be replaced by “hypoacusis;” “deaf” and 
deafness will be restricted to a loss of ‘auditory 
sensitivity; and “dysacusis” will designate hearing 
impairments that are not primarily a loss of audi- 
tory sensitivity (i.e., conditions such as auditory 
agnosia, sensory aphasia, central problems, di- 
placusis, etc.) which will not be measured in 
decibels. 

TesTING CONDITIONS 

Diverse methods of testing the hearing levels 
also cause confusion and make many data unre- 
liable or unavailable for comparison. Involved are 
such elements as (1) the instruments used (pure 
tone audiometers; speech audiometers; varied ear- 
phones, receivers, and other equipment) ; (2) types 
of tests (sweep tests at various frequencies or at 
one frequency; group pure tone or speech tests; 
individual pure tone, speech or varied noise tests) ; 
(3) environmental noise level (noisy, quiet or 
distracting); (4) motivation of the testee; and 
(5) rapport with the tester. 

Equipment that is not calibrated frequently or 
reliably will be incapable of yielding results within 
the limits designated for each item. Regular check- 
ing and the comparing of test results with known 
hearing levels is a recommended practice in the 
use of the audiometers and other equipment in 
schools, physicians’ offices, clinics, hospitals, and 
universities. 

Testing of hearing also depends upon the tester 
and the testing conditions. Audiometric results 
may be jeopardized when prevalence rates depend 
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PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


and 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


jointly offer training programs for 
TEACHERS OF BLIND CHILDREN 
and 
TEACHERS OF DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN 


For descriptive brochure and information about 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


WRITE: Dr. Edward Waterhouse, Director 
Perkins School for the Blind 
Watertown 72, sssiccsenacidnacetadn 


mon 
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Rainbow lila. — RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and 
eleven other original rhymes. 

SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton 
Pickers, Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and 
imitations. 

THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes 
and Skating. Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories 
and rhythm movement patterns. 

FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger 
Polka. Where Is That Little Shadow, This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the 
Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 

Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 


THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are 
emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These recordings may be used in nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and primary grades—suggested movements for exceptional children are included in the booklets. 


Mail Orders to: 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Ga. 
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upon surveys made in school districts or states by 
a possible variety of untrained testers or at state 
fairs and factories under oftentimes hurried and 
unsalisfactory conditions. Glorig indicates that 
few, if any, school programs have acceptable testing 
environments (39). 


Types oF REPORTS 


The study samples mentioned in this article seem 
to have mainly used four methods for determining 
an acceptable prevalence of hearing levels. Each 
type has certain advantages and probably adds to 
the total of available information. 

The first classification includes reports of actual 
tests of subjects under a formal project or other 
controlled conditions. The extent of the controls 
may well determine the major reliability of the 
reported results. Other considerations involve the 
size of the sample, the qualifications of the testers 
and report-author, the consideration of variable 
factors, the methods utilized, and the validity of 
the conclusions. 


Reports of hearing tests conducted by independ- 
ent groups which have their results lumped together 
comprise the second group. State surveys, federal 
reports, or association compilations usually fall 
into this category. Thus, a state health department 
or state bureau for handicapped children may be 
the reporting agent which publishes summary re- 
sults of hearing tests obtained in many localities 
throughout the state. In this type of report, control 
of testing conditions, or confirmation of accuracy 
may be beyond the control of the reporting agent. 
Regulations governing conditions under which hear- 
ing tests should take place sometimes provide 
guides for the testers working at the local level. 
Uniformity of procedure and test environment, 
equipment condition, testees’ understanding and 
cooperation, as well as other local factors, must 
be considered by those responsible for compilation 
and conclusions. Cautious reports of this type of 
hearing level data frequently utilize prevalence fig- 
ures lower than the reported ones and indicate that 
the conclusions are “conservative approximations.” 

The third type of report dealing with hearing 
levels is the considered observations and judgments 
of widely experienced individuals. Textbooks and 
speeches may contain prevalence figures or estimates 
of the total number of hearing handicapped indi- 
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viduals by an authority usually of outstanding 
stature in the field of rehabilitation, audiology, 
special education, or medicine. Upon the basis of 
personal experience, hundreds or thousands of cases 
tested in his or her agency, and the study of others’ 
findings, an approximate prevalence figure may be 
indicated. Such experiential judgments and other 
statements by national leaders concerning hearing 
impairments in the United States frequently pro- 
vide the basis for initiating federal research studies 
and large scale surveys by private associations. 


Conference or committee statements dealing with 
the various factors of prevalence data regarding 
hearing levels constitute a fourth variation of the 
reports. Examples are the setting forth of defini- 
tions to classify children by their hearing loss (i.e., 
the school health regulations in England which 
grade hearing loss of children who are deaf or 
partially deaf(40); the well-known statement of 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf which defined the deaf and hard of 
hearing in 1937(41)). The American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology Subcommittee 
on Noise has recently set forth a set of rules for 
medicolegal evaluations with adults which attempt 
to set the beginning of hearing impairment at 16 
decibels (average of three speech frequencies) and 
of total impairment at 82 decibels average for the 
three speech frequencies of 500, 1000, and 2000 
cycles per second(42). These examples of com- 
mittee statements rely upon the authority of the 
parent organization, the caliber of the formulating 
committee, the usefulness of the results promulgated 
and the widespread acceptance of the definitions, 
standards, or rates proposed. 

One main problem resulting from diverse data 
involves the possibility of combining them with 
other statistical information to form a larger base 
of tested cases or to arrive at an interpreted preva- 
lence figure between two or more results. As di- 
rector of research of the Subcommittee on Noise 
of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology Committee on Conservation of 
Hearing, Glorig summarizes the opinion of the 
staff of his research center: 


“We now know that we are not justified in directly 
comparing the median thresholds of different samples 
unless we are certain that testing environments were 
acoustically the same; that audiometers were prop- 
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erly calibrated, frequently checked and properly 
cared for; and that testing techniques were con- 
sistent and identical. In other words, we are limited 
in direct comparisons of median data, to data that 
we ourselves have collected (43).” 


Ill. Proposed Improvements 


Authorities in the field of hearing handicaps 
agree that facilities for better and more adequate 
case finding, diagnosis, treatment, education, and 
rehabilitation will become available when the de- 
mand for their existence mounts. Johnson(44) 
and DiCarlo(45) estimate that approximately 20 
to 25 percent of the children with hearing handi- 
caps are being provided with needed services. Di- 
Carlo’s statement has been echoed by many authori- 
ties, “There has been no adequate comprehensive 
nationwide census of children with hearing im- 
pairments (45) .” 

New proposals have the goal of making more 
precise the prevalence figures available in the area 
of hearing impairments. These suggestions usually 
fall into three main classifications: 


a. Cooperative endeavors in the gathering 
of consistent and reliable national informa- 
tion by governmental agencies. Among others, 
the Office of Education in its Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States; the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation through its Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics; and the Pub- 
lic Health Service with the National Health 
Survey, are attacking the same problem of 
gathering case study data regarding hearing 
loss in different ways. Thus various fed- 
eral and state reports, possibly indicating 
differing results, are periodically published 
throughout the country. Exchange of infor- 
mation and delimiting or centralizing spheres 
of activity might result in more generally 
accepted data. 


b. Change in state health department regu- 
lations throughout the country to require all 
doctors and hospitals to report results of 
contacts with patients suffering from a hear- 
ing loss. Although the successful results of 
this technique have not been spectacular when 
tried with other disability conditions, the ef- 
fect might be the stimulation of awareness 
and interest by private physicians, small or 
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isolated hospitals and medical clinic staffs, 
school health services personnel, and pro- 
fessional workers in industrial organizations 
and other agencies. 


c. Inclusion in the federal census items to 
identify all physically, mentally, and emotion- 
ally handicapped persons in the United States. 
Although proposed several years ago without 
success, this idea has been re-introduced re- 
cently by Representative Graham Barden as 
part of a new law setting up a federal agency 
for the handicapped in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare(46). 


IV. Proposed National Study of Children’s 
Hearing Levels 

The Public Health Service, through a National 
Health Special Survey, is engaged in a nationwide 
study which should provide, among other health 
information, prevalence rates of hearing impair- 
ment for the United States population above age 
18(47). Whether such a countrywide survey of 
children is attempted through the Public Health 
Service, other federal agencies like the Cooperative 
Research Program of the Office of Education, a 
national private agency, or a professional associa- 
tion, it seems imperative, at this stage in our 
national efforts for handicapped children, to have 
definitive, specific prevalence figures and generally 
accepted definitions for the classifications and 
degrees of hearing handicap. 

A study of the hearing levels of preschool and 
school-aged children of the United States should 
be undertaken to improve the treatment and pre- 
ventive programs concerned with hearing. Im- 
plicit in such an undertaking are many of the 
problems mentioned throughout this article as well 
as some that require study and discussion by 
national representatives of special education, re- 
habilitation, audiology, and otology before the 
study could begin. Among the items which might 
be included in the plan of this study are the 
following: 


a. Specific objectives and procedures of 
the study, including the composition of the 
directing group and the staff members’ quali- 
fications. 
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b. Agreed upon definitions and classifica- 
tions utilized in the United States concerning 
age groups, onset of loss, causes and effects 
of hearing loss, etc. 


c. Adequate samples of various groups of 
children to be examined. 


d. Type, kinds, and care of equipment and 
the standardization of the environment. 


e. Nature of the audiometric tests to be 
utilized for young children and youths. 


f. Provisions for audiologic retests and 
follow-up of subjects. 


g. Consideration of variables, such as mul- 
tiply handicapped children, conditions some- 
times mistaken for hearing loss, the motiva- 
tion of children in testing situation, and the 
training and experience of testing personnel. 


h. Other kinds of information to be gath- 
ered, including etiology, family background 
and attitudes, hereditary factors, medical and 
testing history, or additional physical tests. 


Conclusion 


Implicit in a proposal for a national study of 
children’s hearing levels are agreements sorely 
needed by all professional groups working with 
or contacting children. Standardized hearing test- 
ing conditions, equipment and records, generally 
accepted definitions and terminology, and coopera- 
tive efforts to produce better hearing tests for pre- 
school children and language tests for dysacusis 
are perhaps in the first priority of importance. 
Beyond these lie the “serious need to develop pro- 
cedures for establishing norms and for quantifying 
difficulties at various levels of audition(48) .” 

Since prevalence rates for such groups of chil- 
dren as preschool, elementary, and secondary pu- 
pils are of concern and affect the activities of 
otologists, audiologists, special education teachers 
and administrators, college and university instruc- 
tors, and rehabilitation specialists, it would seem 
appropriate that all should help sponsor and par- 
ticipate in a joint endeavor. The fundamental task 
of determining the valid and reliable prevalence of 
hearing levels for children and youth through a 
national study would contribute important infor- 
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mation to all fields and require the cooperation of 
each for general acceptance. 
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EXCEPTIONAL CRAFTS FOR EVERY TYPE PROGRAM 


Write for our FREE 1961 Catalog of HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES and IDEAS, if you have it, ask about our 
Ball and Chain Craft 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4 East 16th St. 5832 Chicago Ave. 4707 Euclid Ave. 
New York 3, N. Y. Chicago 51, Ill. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


2112 8th Ave., S. 2800 Sunset Blvd. 
CLECO CRAFTS Nashville 4, Tenn. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


TEACHER FOR PRIMARY ORAL DEAF CLASS: 
New building, new equipment, adequate supporting services. 
Children carefully evaluated prior to placement. Class size 
to range from 6 to 8. Primary class is to be self contained 
while advanced classes are to be integrated into regular 
classes on a half day basis. Salary range for B.S. $5050 to 
ware, for M.S. $5250 to $8000. For further information 
contact: 
VERNON F. FRAZEE, SUPERVISOR, SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SCHOOL CITY OF GARY, 620 E. 10th Place, Gary, Ind. 





Craft Materials 


Make crafts exciting to children with crea- 
tive mediums. Everything for the classroom. 
@ Cork 


@ Peacock Looms 
e@ Felt @ Book Ends 


@ Wooden Plates 
@ Boxes 


@ Modeling Metals @ Glass Etching 


Write for free descriptive catalog. 
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